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STEADY PRICES 


AND MORE MODERATE BUYING 
OF PIG IRON. 


Some Good Sized Structural Con- 
tracts — Active . Demand for 
Track Fastenings— 

Scrap Very 
High. 


The very active buying of pig iron 


which characterized the first three 
weeks of November is not being main- 
tained. Many buyers are covered for 
their requirements through the first 
quarter and some through the first 
half of next year, but sales are still 
being made in fair volume, and prices 
are firm and ané_ optimistic feeling 
prevails. Tariff agitation is already 
having the effect of checking opera- 
tions in some lines and_ disturbing 
trade. 
There is less cutting of 
Plate and prices on plates, and the 
Sheet Prices demand has shown fair 
improvement. Two new 
lake vessels have been contracted for 
at Buffalo and one at Cleveland. The 
three will probably require 10,000 tons 
of plates and shapes. The sheet mar- 
ket is more active, and cutting of 
prices is confined to prompt delivery 
orders. The recent advance in bar 
iron applies to the Pittsburg district 
only, but there is likely to be a gen- 
eral advance soon. The city of De- 
troit is in the market for 10,000 tons 
of cast iron pipe. 
The heaviest buying of 
Pig Iron pig iron during the past 
Conditions week was of basic, includ- 
ing 20,000 tons in the 
Pittsburg district, 7,500 tons at St. 
Louis, 60,000 at Philadelphia, and several 
thousands tons at Chicago. Furnaces 
in nearly all sections are in a rather 
strong position, but there is consid- 


erable speculation as to the future. 


New capacity is being blown in and 
some new stacks with few orders on 
their books may become important 
factors at a not far distant date. 
There seems to be still enough iron 
for sale in the south to indicate that 
the output has not been sold up very 
close for the first quarter. If the 
present rate of consumption can be 
kept up with very little buying from 
the railroads, the melt will be much 
heavier when the railroads do finally 
come into the market with large pur- 
chases. The test will come in the 
spring, when it will be determined 
whether the melt of the foundries 
equals the iron contracted for. 
Reports of sales of struc- 
Structural tural material for the year, 
Material compared with the same 
period in 1907, show the 
rather surprising fact that the sales 
for this year are heavier by about 
300,000 tons than for last year, and 
that the principal interest has taken 
only about one-fifth of the new busi 
ness, compared with one-half last 
year. There has been very active 
competition on fabricating, and a 
great deal of cutting has been done 
throughout the year. Some_ good- 
sized contracts have been closed with- 
in a few days, including 9,500 tons 
for the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Co. building at Chicago, which will be 
built by the Morava Construction Co 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. shapes. The 
American Bridge Co. has taken 12,000 
tons this week, making about 60,000 
tons for the month. Independent in- 
terests are represented by numerous 
contracts of from 200 or 300 to 2,000 
tons. 

Railroads are expected to 
Railroad come into the market for 
Buying about 500,000 tons of rails 

before Jan. 1, but recent 
sales have been in small volume. The 


demand for axle billets keeps pace 


with the increase in car building, and 
some large orders for spikes and bolts 
have been placed, including 23,000 
tons of spikes and 9,000 tons of bolts, 
while there is a prospect of sales of 
150,000 kegs of these track fastenings 
being made at an early date. 

While the prices of 
Old Material scrap continue to be a 
and Coke remarkable feature of 
the market, in spite of 
the limited buying by consumers, deal- 
ers are advancing quotations and are 
still overbidding consumers in adding 
to their accumulations. Railroads are 
obtaining fancy prices on old material 
which they sell. Some large contracts 
for furnace coke are being made, one 
of the largest being that of the Wis- 
consin Steel Co. for 12,000. tons 
monthly for a period of three years. 
In some cases it is now proposed in 
contracting for coke to base the slid- 
ing scale upon the price of basic, in- 
stead of Bessemer, as for many years. 


ORDER FOR STEEL RAILS. 
(Special Telegram.) 

New York, Nov. 25.—The Illinois 
Steel Co. sold about 10,000 tons of 
rails last week, including 6,500 to the Soo 
line. The Carnegie Steel Co. has opened 
books for plate and_= structural con- 
tracts through all next year at current 
prices. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co.: has started 
its new standard 28-inch mill rolling 
beams up to 15 inches and angles up to 
8 x 8 The Grey mill is running full 


night and day. 


UNDERQUOTE ON BAR IRON. 
(Special Telegram.) 
Pittsburg, Pa, Nov. 25.—Basic is 
holding more closely to $15.50 valley 
for early delivery. Resale tonnage 
went at a lower price. Low prices 
are reported being made by a broker- 
age interest. Outside mills are under- 
quoting $1.50 Pittsburg on bar iron. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. basic pig iron, at the expense of the for first quarter. Other sales igor’ 
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United States Steel Corporation has not 
closed on its inquiries for railroad 
equipment, consisting of from 1,200 to 

400 all steel cars and upwards of 50 
locomotives. The Duluth & Iron Range 
railroad is to receive 800 all steel ore 
cars of this assortment, and the re- 
mainder will go to the various con- 
stituent companies. No awards have 
yet been announced on the steel car 
inquiries of the Virginian and Western 
Maryland railroads. The Great Lakes 
Engineering Co. has closed with Buffalo 
transportation interests for two new steel 
steamers of 5,000 tons capacity each, and 
the plate tonnage will likely be divided 
among several companics. We quote 
official prices: 

Tank plate, %4-inch thick, 61% to 100 
inches, 1.60c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Extras are as follows per 100 pounds; 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel. 0.40c; locomotive firebox 
steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow- 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths 
over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05¢; 
over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; 
over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; 
over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; 
over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; 
over 130 inches, lc. Gages under ™%- 
inch to and including 3/16-inch plate 
en thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and 
including No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 
and including No. 9, 0.25c. 
extra for less than carloads. 


Five cents 
Terms, 
net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets —A more active trade is 
going in sheets, and — specifications 
against contracts are increasing Or- 
ders for stock are beirg held to a light 
volume owing to the inventory period 
now close at hand. Prices are notably 
firmer and some of the independent 
mills which have been selling under 
the official level, have withdrawn their 
quotations and are now asking full fig- 
ures. We quote official prices: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 and 
heavier, 1.80c: Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c; 
Nos. 13 and 14. 1.90c; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2c: box annealed. Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28, 2.50c; No 
29, 2.60c; No. 30, 2.70c; galvanized 
sheets, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c; Nos. 12 
and 14, 2.55c; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.65c; 
Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c;: Nos. 22 and 24. 
2.95c; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c; No. 27, 
3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; No. 29, 3.70c; No. 
30, 2.95c: corrugated roofing, $1.75 per 
square for No. 28 painted,2%-inch cor 


rugation, and $3.10 per square on gal- 
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vanized roofing, 2%-inch corrugation, 
No. 28. 

Jobbers are allowed $1 a ton from 
these prices. 

Tin Plate—Trade activity in tin 
plate is being maintained upon a fair 
basis with favorable prospects for the 
future. The salmon packers continue 
to contract for their requirements for 
delivery after Jan. 1. Early fruit pros- 
pects are not affording much demand 
as yet. The American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. next Monday will start in 
full its South Sharon plant of 20 mills 
which has been idle since Aug. 31. Of- 
ficial prices are: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 
x 20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill Pittsburg dis- 
trict. Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material—lIt is 
expected that negotiations will be 
opened before Jan. 1 for at least 500,- 
000 tons of standard rails for 1909 de- 
livery. Of this aggregate, the Penn- 
sylvania lines will require about 150,000 
tons, of which 60,000 tons will go west, 
including 25,000 to the Panhandle; the 
Baltimore & Ohio about 90,000 tons 
and the New York Central lines about 
100,000 tons. Other lines are expected 
to buy in accordance. Rail makers ex 
press themselves as being well satisfied 
with developments as to next year’s 
contracting. The local maker is closing 
on some small bookings and is getting 
better specifications on standard con- 
tracts, ranging up to several thousand 
tons. In the past week, about 1,700 
tons of light rails were taken. The re- 
rollers are quoting $23 to $24 on light 
rails and their competition is being met 
by the mills manufacturing from new 
steel. There is considerable inquiry for 
railroad spikes and makers are disposed 
to quote cautiously. On present speci- 
fications on Bessemer rails, we quote. as 
follows, the base price for open-hearth 
rails being $30 mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and iess than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; &-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16- 
pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 
pound, $28; angle splice bars for 
standard sections, $1.65; standard 
spikes, $1.70 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand 
spikes, $1.80 to $1.90 Pittsburg. 

Steel.—Billet specifications are good, 
some consumers taking out their max- 
imum requirements. Some new business 
is being booked ‘in small sized lots. 
Sheet and tin bars are not especially 
active. 

Bessemer and open-hearth billets, base 


sizes, are quoted at ‘$25 Pittsburg, and 
forging billets at $27 Pittsburg, subject 


to the division cf the freight charge 
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over $1 and not exceeding $3, and .sheet 
and tin bars at $27.50 Pittsburg, valley 
and Wheeling territory, and $27 Pitts- 
burg for delivery to other points. 

Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 
The situation in hoops and bands is 
one of moderate activity, which is prin- 
cipally based upon specifications, ds 
new contracting is light. The cotton 
tié season is rapidly nearing its close. 
We quote official prices: 

Cotton ties, 88c per bundle Pittsburg, 
plus the freight on lots of 3,000 bun- 
dles or more, and 9le per bundle Pitts- 
burg for less than 3,000 bundle lots. 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.80c; in less 
than carload lots, 1.90c; bands, 1.40c, 
base half extras as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—Owing to the un- 
certain condition of the scrap = mar- 
ket, bar iron makers are carefully scru- 
tinizing business offered for forward 
deliveries, and are declining to accept 
orders. beyond first quarter even at the 
advanced price of 1.50c Pittsburg an- 
nounced last week. The higher price 
has had practically no deterrent effect 
upon the market, as new business is of 
about the same volume and specifications 
are fair. Some shading of the new 
The position of 
bar iron is expected by steel bar mak- 


price is being done. 


ers to work to their benefit, and speci- 
fications are reported to be improved. 
Jobbers and manufacturers are order- 
ing sufficiently well to indicate that 
more tonnage is going into stock. Re- 
inforcing bar trade is well maintained. 
We quote official prices as follows: 


Common iron bars, 1.50¢ Pittsburg 
in carload lots and over; 1.55¢ in less 
than carloads; 1.42c to 1.45c base Pitts- 
burg plus freight to point of shipment 
on western deliveries; Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; plow and 
cultivator, 1.40c; channels, angles, zees, 
tees, under 3 inch, 1.50c, all f. o. b. 
Pittsburg. The following differentials 
are maintained on steel: Less than 2;000 
pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 1,000 
pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. Cold 
rolled and ground shafting 57 per cent 
in carloads, and 52 per cent less than 
carloads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25¢ to 2.50c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; 
toe calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Planished 
and machine straightened tire steel is 
1.60c base. Iron finished tire under 


4 


1% by % inches, 1.55c, plus % extra 
on tire card; iron finished tire, 1% by 
and over, 1.40c, plus ™% extra on the 
steel bar card. 
On cold rolled strip steel, width 14 
inches and wider, and 0.100 inch and 
thicker, we quote base prices per 10) 


ee 
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pounds, $3.35 on hard, and $3.60 on 
soft. 
Structural 


structural 


Material.— Bookings in 


lines are not heavy, and the 


current inquiry is somewhat less. 


Fabricating prices show a shade of 
improvement which is founded largely 
upon the better sentiment prevailing. 
Bids went in Nov. 25 on the joint Al 
legheny and Washington county 
bridge over the Monongahela river at 
Monongahela city, Pa., which will re- 
quire about 1,500 tons. The Duquesne 
Light & Power Co. is planning an ex- 


tensive power plant in this city and 
has an inquiry out for a portion of the 
work which will be done at this time. 
The complete contract will involve be 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 tons. Bids on 
the general contract for the new Wilk- 
school, about 500 tons, 


insburg high 


have been rejected, and new tenders 
will be The Northern 


railroad is expected to be in the mar- 
ket soon with its budget of structural 


asked. Pacific 


aggregate be- 
The 


Penn hospital in this city 


requirements, which will 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 tons. 
West 


require a 


new 
wil! 
the grillage 
this 


small tonnage, 


having been awarded week 


Official prices are: 
Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 


der, 1.60c; over 15 inches, 1.70c; zees, 
1.60c; tees, 1.65c; angles from 3 to 6 
inches, 1.60c; over 6 inches, 1.70c; uni- 


versal and sheared plates, 6% inches 
and wider, 1.60c base. 

Merchant Pipe.—The volume of busi- 
ness moving in pipe continues of very 
Oil 


showing less activity 


satisfactory proportions. and gas 
field 


and in this respect are following nor- 


gor yds are 


mal expectations, by reason of the sea- 
son. Shipments to jobbers for stock 
better. The 
forge iron has materially advanced the 


are increased price of 
iron skelp market, and as a result con- 
cessions which have been made in iron 
pipe are rapidly disappearing. A pro- 
the T. N. 
interests of Pittsburg to pipe natural 
from the Oklahoma to 
St. Louis is progressing favorably with 


ject fathered by Barnsdall 


gas state of 
respect to the franchises being granted 
along the planned route. If the under- 
taking is brought to a successful issue, 
a new large gas line requiring between 
300 and 400 miles of line pipe will be 
laid. We quote the following official 
base discounts, with an additional one 
point and five off to jobbers: 


% to 6 inches.... 75 65 73 63 
Boiler Tubes.—There is a larger buy- 
ing movement in boiler tubes and dis- 
tributors are more active in replenish- 
From a price standpoint, 
the 


We 


ing stocks. 
the 
higher 


market is stronger owing to 


level of raw material. 
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quote the following official base dis- 
counts to the general trade on base 
sizes: 
BOILER TUBES, 
Iron Steel 
Dek. 2 15 5 cA STs ss 52 65 


Wire Products.—The 
in wire products is more gradual, but 


improvement 
more marked gains are expected after 
balanced 
Some 


consumers books have been 
on the present year’s business. 
inquiries are now in the market, how 
ever, for requirements extending over 
the 1909. The 
specifying for plain 


Wire 


Prices are 


full year of manufac 


turers are wire 
better than the jobbers. nail de- 
fair. gener 


Official 


mand is only 


ally being well maintained. 
wire prices are as follows: 


Wire 


$1.95; 


jobbers’ carload lots, 
carload lots. $2; paint- 
ed barb lots, 


$2.10; retailers’ carload lots, $2.15, with 


nails, 
retailers’ 
carload 


wire, jobbers’ 


30c for galvanizing, plain wire to job- 
bers in carloads, 1.80c; and to retail- 
ers in carloads, 1.85c. 

Wire Rods.—There are some good 
sized inquiries now before sellers. We 
quote $33 Pittsburg on Bessemer and 
$34 Pittsburg on open-hearth rods. 

Coke.—The Wisconsin Steel Co. has 
closed a contract with a Connellsville 
operator for its requirements of stand 


ard Connellsville furnace coke over a 


term of three years, beginning Jan. 1, 


amounting to 12,000 tons monthly or 
over 400,000 tons during the life of the 

This 
closed 


interest 


agreement, at about $2.25 ovens. 
contracts 


steel 


the largest 
A Wheeling 


awarded ac 


is one of 
recently. 
the week 1- 


during past 


i 
tract for its requirements of about 25,- 
000 tons monthly over the first half 
A Youngstown 


for 16,000 tons monthly for one year 


consumer contracted 
[It is estimated that the activity in fur- 
1 


nace COKe tour 


during the past three or 
weeks has resulted in the covering for 
first half fifths 


ers tributary to the 


of four of the consum- 
Connellsville  re- 
gion, prices ranging from $1.90 to $ 
ovens. 


Spot 


to $1.85 


The inquiry at present is light. 
held 
drouth in 


coke is from $1.75 


The 


-oions is 


furnace 
ovens. the 


operating ri now having a 
more manifest effect upon operations 


About 


terests 


1,400 ovens of independent in 


have been forced into idleness 
in addition to some plants of the H. C 
Coke Coz those 


schedules are now in 


where 
effect 


Frick and to 
short 


Standard Connellsville foundry coke 1s 


quoted from $2.15 to $2.25 ovens for 
prompt shipment and from $2.25 to 
$2.50 ovens for first half. For the 
week ending Nov. 14 the Courter re- 
ports 18,389 ovens active, 19,504 inac- 
tive and a production of 228,190 tons 


against 18,570 ovens active, 19,323 in- 
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active and an output of 230,559 the pre- 
vious week. 
Old Material—The advancing tend- 


ency of the scrap inarket shows no 


abatement and some quite remarkable 
An 


prices have been shown. eastern 


iron mill took 400 tons of select No. 
1 wrought from the B. R. & P. -rail- 
road list at $18.75 delivered. At the 


the relative 


values of bar iron and wrought scrap, 


usual computation upon 
this price is aimost $4 in advance of 
bar level of 1.50c Pittsburg. 


On the average ruling price of wrought 


the iron 


scra 


» in the Pittsburg district, about 


I 
$17.25 


delivered, bar iron is still less 
by $1 than the level warranted by old 
material quotations. The mills are 
obviously buying no more of any 


grade of scrap ‘than they absolutely 


re being offered 


We quote 


need. Rerolling rails a 


by brokers at $18 delivered. 


gross tons delivered in the Pittsburg 
district as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $16.00 to 
$16.50; re-rolling rails, $17.25 to $17.75; 
bundled sheet scrap, $13.25 to $13.75; 


iron axles, $22.50 to $23; old iron rails, 
$18 to $18.50; No. 1 wrought scrap, $17 
old ae 8 ig 


low phosphorus, 


wheels, $16.25 to 
$18.50 to $19; 
SiiS0 to: Siz: 
S10./0 tO Sliczo: No. 1 
$14.50; malleable, 


machine shop turnings, 
borings, 


$14 to 


cast 


CHICAGO. 


Buying of Pig Iron Not So Active— 
Good Demand for Track 


Fastenings. 
Office of THe Iron Trane Review 
1328 Monadnock Block, Nov. 24 
While a fair tonnage of pig iron 


was sold during the week, the buying 


movement has quteted perceptibly 
Prices areé m in this market, with 
10 prospec O er advances. Som 





1 ° 1 1 
southern furnaces, however, SNOW a 


hdraw for shipments 


disposition to wit 


other than the st quarte ene 
only large structural contract to be 
placed was th for the People’s Gas 
Light & Col building, fo which 
9,500 tons will required. Inquiry 
for bridge structurals from the rail 

yids includes = on or 8.000 tons 
from the Northern Pacific, while the 


4.000-ton viaduct at Denver still re- 


mains unplaced. The contract for the 
approaches to the McKinley bridge 
have been let. Both the demand and 
pricé situations on plates and sheets 


are improved. Bar 
steel bar specifications come in freely. 


has 


iron is quiet, but 


The building of cars brought out 
axle billets. The 


orders 


numerous orders for 


American Bridge Co. on three 
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took 6,800 tons. The monthly show- 
ing of railroad purchases of track 
r good, as indi- 
1 


equipment will be very 
thus far. More 


cated by the orders 
than 55,000 kegs of spikes and bolts 
have been placed, contracts for 30,000 
kegs were placed this week and 150,- 
000 kegs are in immediate prospect. 
The situation is very strong from the 
mill standpoint and prices on _ track 
fastenings are gathering strength. The 
Soo line and the Manistee & North- 
eastern bought a little less than 10,000 
tons of rails, but the large contracting 
for rails for next year will wait upon 
a definite settlement of the rail speci- 
fications problem. The buying of 
equipment goes on and,the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, The American 
Locomotive Co. and the American 
Car & Foundry Co. have taken sev- 
eral orders for locomotives and cars 
for western roads previously reported 
as inquiries. The city of Detroit is 
in the market for 10,000 tons of large 
cast iron pipe. Wire trade is in splen 
did condition. The prices of almost 
all grades of old material have ad- 
vanced again this week and no abate- 
ment of strength is forecasted. 

Pig Iron—The buying movement 
which lasted through the two weeks 
following the election and = which 
brought into the market almost all 
of the buyers in this territory, seemed 
to have spent its force in the past 
week. It is generally believed that 
melters have covered their require- 
ments as far ahead and to as great 
an extent as business prospects war 
rant. The trading of the week un- 
der review has been largely confined 
to small lots, the largest inquiry com 
ing from a manufacturer of mining 
machinery near Milwaukee, asking for 
from 3,000 to 5,000 tons, delivery ex- 
tending throughout the year. The at- 
titude of the furnaces will probably 
be not to quote for that far in the 
future, or at least to ask prices which 
are purely forecasts and likely to be 
undesirable. The fact that nearly all 
of the consumers have been heard 
from permits a fairly accurate idea 
of the amount of business that is be- 
ing planned for, judged from the pro- 
portion of their usual quota of iron 
that has been purchased. Improve- 
ment is shown as compared with the 
early summer buying, but the total is 
considerably short of what will be 
required when full capacity is being 
operated. The fact that buying has 
quieted down, with buying in one 
sense uncompleted, is very strong evi- 
d 


pate any sharp advances in price or 


ence thate consumers do not antici 


. 4 ue 
ne 
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any future difficulty in obtaining iron 
advantageously. About the only change 
in the furnace situation is the with- 
drawal of several southern furnaces 
for deliveries beyond the first quar- 
ter. For first quarter, the prevailing 
southern price continues to be $13 
3irmingham for No. 2. For first 
half one interest is asking $13.25 and 
for second quarter. alone $13.50. These 
are the best southern prices that 
have come to light. The local fur- 
nace situation is unchanged. For 
prompt shipment, $17 delivered can 
be done, while $17 furnace can be ob- 
tained for first quarter . delivery. 
Among the orders placed for south- 
ern iron were a 2,000- ton order, two 
1,000-ton orders, and a 1,500-ton lot. 
We quote our minimum prices for 
prompt shipment and maximum prices 
for first quarter delivery in Chicago 


as follows: 


Lake Superior charcoal.......... $19.50 
Northern foundry No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern foundry No. 2.... 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern foundry No. 3........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern foundry No. 1........ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern NO. 1 sOfti. 650... 85s 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern: No.) 2 BOG « vis.s dieis.sacsuie 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern gray forge ....-cccosss 15.60 to 16.10 
Southern mottled 6 cc ladwedmees 15.35 to 15.60 
Southern silveries, 4 per cent 

SGRT occ dtcceotske een’ 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 

tS ee rie ere rey et ree 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern silveries, 6 per cent 

Pe ee eee repr oe 18.85 to 19.35 


Jackson Co. silveries, 6 per cent. 19.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent. 20.40 to 20.90 
Jackson Co. silveries, 10 per cent, 21.90 


Malleable Bessemer ...........-. 17.00 to 17.50 
Standard Bessemer .......-cecee. 17.65 to 18.15 
Rie TE os ae snnnasles 16.85 to 17.35 


Billets—The demand for axle billets 
keeps pace with the activity in car 
building and in addition to a number 
of smaller lots placed elsewhere the 
American Bridge Co. took orlers for 
6,800 tons of steel and wrought iron 
axle billets. The local forges are or- 
dering continually and the larger billets 
for various manufacturing purposes are 
increasingly in demand. The steam 
Milwaukee 


placed an order for 500 tons. Prices 


shovel manufacturer at 


are firm and the concessions that have 
been more or less common have almost 
entirely disappeared. We quote 4 x 4- 
inch rolling billets, $26.50, and forging 
billets, $28.50 base Chicago. - 
Merchant Steel.—Mills are gradually 
growing less able to make prompt de- 
livery on machinery and _ agricultural 
steel. This is not necessarily because 
of filled up capacity but because of less 
freedom to change over with the in 
creasing business to be handled. Job- 
bers are ordering somewhat farther in 
advance and the general movement is 
better. Steel bars are moving freely 


on specifications. Bar iron is very 


869 


quiet. For hard steel bars 1.50¢ Chi- 
cago is being asked, the advance in re- 
rolling prices demanding some increase. 
The advance of $2 a ton on bar iron 
reported last week from Pittsburg does 
not apply in this territory, but covers 
local shipments in that territory only. 
The East Chicago mill of the Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co. is at about the 
same gait as last reported; the Inland 
plant of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
is operating two mills; three out of 
four mills at East St. Louis are run- 
ning, and at Moline the mills are run- 
ning full. We quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.50c to 1.53c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.58c, half extras; soft 
steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.68c; 
hoops, 1.98c base, full extras; planished 
or smooth-finished tire steel, 1.78; iron 
finish, up to 14% x ¥&% inch, 1.73c base 
tire card; iron finish, 1% x % inch and 
larger, 1.58c base steel card; channel for 
solid rubber tire, 34 to 1 inch, 2.08c; 


and 1% inch and larger, 1.98c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.83c; flat 
sleigh shoe, 1.63c; concave and con- 
vex sleigh shoe, 1.83c; cutter shoe, 
2.05c; toe calk steel, 2.13c; railway 
spring, 1.93c base steel card; vehicle 
spring steel, 1.98c base vehicle card; 
crucible tool sheet, 7c to 9c, with 
higher prices asked on special grades. 
Quotations on shafting are 57 per cent 
off the list for carload lots and over, 
and 52 per cent off for less than car- 
load lots, carload freight allowed to 
points in base territory. On iron and 
steel bars from local stocks, we quote 
as follows: Bar iron, 1.90c to 2c, full 
extras; soft steel bars, 1.80c per 100 
pounds base, plus half extras; soft steel 
hoops, 2.30c, full extras, 

Plates.—The plate business is feeling 
the influence of the firmer attitude on 
the part of mills which has stiffened 
prices in other finished products, and 
the situation is noticeably stronger as 
a result. The tonnage from car build- 
ers is very fair and plates for bridge 
building, boiler and tank work make 
up a growing aggregate. The leading 
interest has taken orders for some 10,- 
000 tons of sheared plates during the 
month. We quote for Chicago deliv- 
ery as follows: 

Plates, 1%4-inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.78 Chicago. For extras 
see Pittsburg report. Jobbers’ prices 
for shipment from local stocks are as 
follows: Tank steel, %-inch and 
heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 2c to 
2.10c; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c 
to 2.20c; 3/16-inch up to and includ- 
ing 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 2.15c; 
72 inches wide, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; No, 8, 











t 
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up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c to 2.15c 
Flange and head quality, 25c 
Sheets. 


mills in 


about 75 to 8&0 per 


extra. 
that the 
operating 


Reports indicate 


this territory are 
cent of capacity. 
Prices are firm from mills, but not alto- 
gether lacking weakness in orders from 
jobbers. The 


is taking a larger tonnage, particularly 


replenishment of stocks 


in roofing and the light gage sheets. 
Blue annealed sheets have experienced 
a slight falling off in demand. For 


mill prices see Pittsburg report. We 
quote prices, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: 


No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.20c 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 225¢ to 2.35c; No. 
Nos. 18-20, 2.60c to 
No 
oc: “No. zZ/, Z7ec to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c to No. 30, 
Galvanized sheets, No. 10 to 
3.10c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c 


22 to 24, 3.30c to 3.35c; 


?95c: 


No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c to 
3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 
440c to 4.50« 

Structural Steel—The only one of 


structural steel projects pend- 


week 


large 


ing here 


the 


settled in the past was 


the office building for the People’s Gas 
Light & Coke Co. Bethlehem steel 
shapes were specified for the building 
and the Morava Construction Co. will 
do the fabricating. There will be 9,500 
tons of steel in the building. The 
Stroebel Bridge Co. took the contract 


McKinley 


there is to 


for the approaches to the 
bridge at St. 
be about 3,000 tons of steel. 


Paul Bridge & Tet 


Louis in which 


bridge for the St 


minal Co. at St. Paul went to the 
American Bridge Co. It will require 
950 tons, in addition to which this in- 
terest took about 1,090 tons of scattered 
small orders Mill orders on_ struc 
turals are improving, the leading inter- 
est taking about 12,000 tons in the 
present month. The Schroeder Iron 
Works of San Francisco will furnish 
300 tons of steel for the Stewart build 
ing in that city and 500 tons for an 
ddition to the Call building will be 
fabricated by the Ralston Iron Works 


Inquiry continues heavy and the North 
iff from 


ern Pacific is getting figures on 
7,500 to 8,500 tons. We quote as fol- 
lows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in 
cluding 6 inches, $1.95 per 100° pounds, 
angles over 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 


pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 


inclusive, $1.95 per 100 pounds, base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $1.95 
per 100 pounds base. Less than car 
load lots are $1 a ton higher than 


7 recone ry “eS 
regoing pric ; 


Rails and Track Supplies.—None of 
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the larger rail inquiries has developed 
anything up to this time and there will 
probably be no contracting until the 
question of rail specifications is more 
definitely settled. The Soo line has 
ordered 6,000 tons, the Manistee & 
Northeastern 3,000 tons, and the Ter 


minal Railroad of St. Louis 2,500 tons. 


The interest in rails has rather been 
surpassed in the last week, however, 
by the activity in spikes and bolts 
Two roads, the Chicago & Northwest 
ern and the Wisconsin Central, cov 
ered for their requirements of bolts and 
spikes, taking about 23,000 kegs of 
spikes and 9,000 kegs of bolts. In- 
quiry also was very heavy, the business 


immediately in prospect amounting to 


more than 150,000 kegs. It is under- 


stocd that one southwestern road is 
contemplating the replacement of its 
track fastenings over its entire system 
and is now engaged in putting in ne 

ties, spikes, angle bars and bolts over 


interesting to note to 


1,200 miles It is 


what extent railroads are turning from 
angle bars to continuous and_ other 
heavy rail joints and where angle bars 
are used how distinctly the trend is 
toward high carbon open-hearth steel. 
The Joliet bolt mills of the leading in 
terest are about a month behind and 


installed. Or- 


new machines are being 

ders during the month total about 36, 
000 kegs of bolts and approximately 
half that many spikes. Prices are in 


creasingly There is a good de- 
mand for light An order for 


1,900 tons was placed last week and in 


rails. 


the month in the neighborhood of 6,000 
tons has been contracted for. We quote 
as follows: 

Standard Bessemer rails, $28; open 
hearth, $30, f. o. b. mill in 500-ton 
lots and over; less than 500 tons, $2 
extra, full freight to destination; light 
rails, 25-pound to 45-pound, $26; 20- 


pound, $27; 16-pound, $28; 12-pound, 


$29. Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, 
angle bars, 1.50c to 1.60c; spikes, 
1.80c to 1.90c; track bolts, with square 
nuts, 2.15c to 2.25c; with hexagon 
nuts, 2.30c to 2.40c Small railroad 
and square boat spikes, 1.90c base, f 


oO, b. 
Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The 


a duller 


Chicago. 


next few months ordinarily bring 


season for tubular goods 


Some weakness in merchant pipe prices 


is reported but generally there has not 





been much change in the situation. We 

quote mill discounts as follows: 
: Ste - 

Black Galv 

; to 6 inches CC E 63.2 

7 to 12 inches, inclusive..... 70.2 55.2 

BOILER TUBES, 

Seam 

Steel less. 

2% to 5 in inclusive 63.2 50.2 
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Cast Iron Pipe—wWith the one ex 


ception of the further inquiry of the 


city of Detroit for 10,000 tons of 42 
and 48-inch pipe, on which bids_ will 
be received Dec. 1, there is little of 


interest in the cast iron pipe market at 
Detroit 
still 


requirements of 
for, 
though the contract will probably be let 
in a day or We quote for 4-inch 


6 to 16-inch, $26; 


present. The 


3,000 tons are unprovided 


two 
pipe, $27 ; larger size, 


$25; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 


Wire Proa:'ct:. 


its departments show a 


Reports of the wire 
trade in all of 


business and it is confidently 


splendid 


expected that all of the mill capacity 
will very shortly be required to fill the 
demands of the trade. We quote Chi 
cago prices as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$1.95 ; retailers’ carload lots, $2; 
painted barb wire, jobbers’ carload 
lots, $2.10; retailers’ carload lots, 
$2.15, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 
wire to jobbers in carloads, 1.80c; and 
to retailers in carloads, 1.85¢ Wire 
tods, Bessemer, $33; open-hearth, $34; 


chain Pittsburg. 


Old Material. 


rods, $33, % oO. b 
e 


The general situa- 


tion and the causes of the strength in 
the scrap market seem to be very pat 
ent The dealers by virtue of having 
corraled all of the scrap offered from 
week to week, outbidding the consum- 


ers consistently to do so, _ practically 


control the supply available for con- 


sumption. In doing this, large stocks 


have been accumulated, to the point in 
fact where now the dealers are not 
stocking any more scrap and even find 


move promptly all of 
This 


that 


it imperative to 
situation 
the 


purchases. 
is evidenced by the fact 


still able to 


their current 
rail- 
fancy 


roads ar obtain 


500 tons 
this 


dealers 


prices from dealers, one lot of 
of No. 1 


while at the same 


wrought bringing $15.25 


week time 
consumers very 
freely the grade of for 
$14.50 up to the end of last This 


$14.50 price undoubtedly yields a_ profit 


have been selling to 


same material 


week. 


taken in connection with the buying 
price of an equivalent tonnage of the 
same material held in yards, which 
stored material it is evidently hoped 
may be sold at some future date at a 
profit over the high prices now being 
paid to the railroads. Re-rolling rails 
from a_ railroad brought $17.75 last 
week and 250 tons of old car wheels 
$16.25. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy has out a list of 3,000 tons of 
scrap of which 900 tons is wrought. 


We have revised our prices and quote, 


tons in the first paragraph, as 


gross 
follows: 


Old car 
Old iron rails 
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Re-rolling rails (4 ft. and over). 17.25 to 17.75 

Old steel rails (4 ft. and under) 15.50 to 16.00 
Light section relayers, 45 lbs. and 

under, subject to inspection.... 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec 

OE 0 ke Rs NO Daleh ecco VaR es 19 00 to 19.50 

Frogs, switches and guards..... 15.00 to 15 50 

Heavy metting ‘steel... ......0- 15.00 to 15.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows 

rought, ......0++-s$14.50 ¢0 15.50 

13.50 to 14.00 

14.50 to 15.00 

16.50 to 17.00 

20.50 to 21.90 

18.50 to 19.00 

11.75.ta 22.25 

11.00 to 11.50 

14 00 to 14.50 

Te oD EARN. 5.4 ares a wre hak ee 64 eal 9.00 to 9.50 

) 

0 


Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2). 








Coutttry tet. names. ces aics { 
No 1 boil cut . 10.50 to 11.00 
Boiler punchings ....... 12.50 to 13.00 
ES BTR as cc Waid pcnlenalee 8.00 to 8.59 
i borings, etc. 8.00 to 8.50 
GROP CUTNMINS. 66 ccc 9.00 to 9.59 
or r,s ea 14.00 to 14.59 
ural malleable .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
ite and light cast C ) 12.25 to 12.75 
n spl eer a 17.50 to 18.00 





CLEVELAND. 
Buying of Pig Iron Wanes—Scrap 
Prices Aga’n Advanced. 


Office of Tue Iron Tra R \" 
Browning Building, Nov + 

Iron Ore. Recent sales of small lots 
have been made during the past week, 
but there is very little activity in the 
market, and shippers say that no un- 
sold ore will be brought to lower lake 
ports. The season of navigation is rap- 
idly drawing to a close. The Pittsburg 
Steamship Co. now has only seven ves- 
sels loaded with cargoes, and the end 
of another week will see them retired 
for the winter. Steel Corporation ac 
tivities since the election have not been 
so great as had been anticipated, as it 
was decided that it we uld not be pr 1 
able to spend money in fighting ice and 
handling f1 n or 

On ha ores. witl the guarantee of 
55 per cent on old range and Mesabi 
Bessemer, and 51 per cert on old 
range and Mesabi_ non-B mer, we 
quote as follows: Old range Bessemer, 
$4 50 Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25 old 

inge non-Bessemer, $3.70;° Mesabi1 
Bes emer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron—The heavy buying mov 
ment which started just before the elec- 
tion is waning Although a_ consider 
tble number of Sales have been mad 


during the past week, they are gradually 


diminishing, and inquiries are not near 


Practi 


ly so numerous as they were. 

cally all foundries have covered for 
their expected requirements for the first 
quarter of next year, and many for the 
first half. Deliveries are being made 


promptly under contracts, but as the 


and spring approaches, the 


weeks pass 


question whether more iron is_ being 
made than will be needed will be settled. 
It is that will be 
much buying until some time after Jan 


1. One Clevelk 


not expected there 


1 


ind interest has advanced 
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its delivered price in the city of Cleve- 
land to $17.25, 


and is now practically 
out of the A Cleveland steel 
company has 2,000 tons of 


We quote delivery in Cleveland 


market. 
purchased 
basic. 


as follows: 





Bessemer head $16.90 to 17.90 
Ne. 1° $owhdry ...... 17.50 to 17.75 
7 Se | er re ere 17.00 to 17.25 
No. 3 foundry Pree ce 16 50 to 17.00 
No. 2 southern . wee dot oso oe 16.85 to 17.35 
Gray forg rer rire eee 15.00 to 16 00 
Lake Si re charagal... . «ns. 19.50 to 20.09 
Jackson Co 8 per cer sil y 20.05 

Coke—The market is strong and 


there is a fair amount of buying. We 


quote spot furnace coke at $1.80 to 
$1.90, and on contracts $2. Foundry 
coke we quote at $2.25 for prompt de- 
livery, and $2.35 on contracts. : 
Finished Material.—There is some 
conflict in reports concerning the fin- 
ished material market. Although the 
principal producer reports a fair num- 


3,000 


the same 


orders, including tons of 


ber of 


rails contracted for and ton- 


material, with a 
4,000 tons of 


two 


e ; ‘ 
rhage oft Struciural 


prospect of selling stand 


ard sections within a day or and 


good specifications on all lines, some 
f that 


being of 


of the independent interests state 


the market is dull, business 


smaller volume this month than at any 
time since July. The advance in bar 
iron announced last week applies only 
to the Pittsburg district. Prices in 
this district are unchanged, and the de 
mand is limited: Cleveland mills are 
now in operation, but are not certain 
of being able to run next week. On 


sheets for prompt delivery there is con- 


siderable cutting, but on contracts reg- 
ular quotations are being rigidly ad- 
hered to. Jobbers report that business 
does not show much improvement, al 
though some of them have purchased 
rather heavily for stocks during the 
past few weeks. 


ady ances were 


Old Material. 
almost all 


again noted the past week in 

lines Good price S were rect ived by 
the Lal Shore railroad on its list 
which closed last week. While mills are 
either not. buying or buying very 


began running 


this 


local mills 


like 


Brokers frankly admit that 


sparingly, the 


capacity week. 


at something 
mills can not 


roll wrought material at present prices 


out even on the low prices 


so as to get 


en bar iron contracts which they have 
on their books. Yet these same _ brok- 
ers affirm positively their conviction 
that old material will go no lower this 
year. We quote, f. o. b. Cleveland, as 
follows: 

Old iron rails . .$18.50 to 19 
Old ste rails) (re-rollt 17.90 to 17 50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.) 7 17.5 
Old car whee!s 15.50 to 16.00 
Old steel boiler plate : 13.50 to 14.00 
Steel axles 19.50 to 20,¢ 


<A AO. AD 





(railroad)........ 14.50 to 15.00 


Malleable iron 

Malleable iron (agricultural).... 13.50 to 14.00 
CANS OE isi ee SENS 15.50 to 16.00 
Country: mised  pteel 6 scss occas 13.50 to 14,00 
Low phoepherus, ...ccecivecossc 17.00 to 17.50 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


No. 1° Ria Re WOU s oo cvncoues $15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 dusheling «.....secssvvees 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 gumGhine cast. sis ¢avapns.c 13.50 to 14.00 
ISO GCE sc co cceueel 65 Veeeuwe 18.50 to 19.00 
Amie Ce es) cae a sae 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Grate Bare sn oii ses ek selene 12.00 to 12.50 
Piy es and Gittins xoSicits wedetee 12.50 to 13.00 
ROM Te | nc kd ws ac kere Lene bata 12.50 to 13.00 
Hoop and band iron..... s+. 9.25 to 9.75 
ee Pe een pe 8.00 to 8.50 
Wrought drillittms ...cciccccsces 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove iQ ars cateieuaec teen 12 50 to 13.00 
Cast bOPiGGs «0. ccdlsciwncnakhaws 8.50 to 9.00 


CINCINNATI, 


Buying Movement Slackens—Spring 
Melt will Be a Test. 


Office of Tue Iron Trane Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., Nov. 24 


Pig Iron.—The buying movement is 
drawing to a close and the transactions 


the past week have not been large in 
the aggregate, consisting of the winding 
up of some deals that were pending. 
Little new inquiry has developed, but 


several thousand tons of iron will likely 
be 


few days. 


sold on old inquiries within the next 
The has 


November business 


been sufficient to put the furnaces in 
strong position, but the upward tend- 
ency in values seems to have been ar- 
rested under the lessening demand. 
Southern pig iron for ‘November-De- 


cember shipment from $12.50 to 
$13, but for delivery over the first half 
of 1909, $13, 


minimum.: In 


ranges 
Birmingham, appears to 


be the the Ironton dis- 


trict, the minimum is regarded as $15.50 
for the remainder of this year and first 
next; but most of the pro- 

that district are asking $16 
at furnace and the believed 
to be tending toward the $16 basis. Sil- 
very 8 per cent silicon is quotable at 


half of 
ducers in 


market is 


$18.50 at furnace, Jackson county, but 
this grade is firm and one producer in 


that district is said to besold up. South- 


ern car wheel iron is now quoted at 
$20 furnace; but this quotation may be 
above what could be done on a firm 
offer. Southern gray appears to 


forge 
be scarce and while $12 Birmingham is 
asked, the market is regarded as quota- 
ble at about $11.50. Shipments are go- 
the 
view 
The 
melt in this territory is increasing grad- 
the uncer- 
the 


first 


and 
the 


ing forward in good volume 


situation is satisfactory from 


point of furnaces and sales agents. 
only element of 
outlook is 


quarter in 


ually and 
whether the 


1909 will be 


tainty in 
melt in the 


sufficient to absorb the purchases of 
pig iron made by the melters. Buyers 
in this territory are now fairly well 
covered for the first quarter and some 
for the first half of the year, but the 
buying has been rather conservative, 


nae Up 
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considering the melting capacity of the 
purchasers, so that, should the indus- 
trial improvement generally expected 
be realized, consumers may need enough 
spot iron in the first half of the year 
to hold the market in a steady to firm 
position; at least this is the light in 
which conditions are viewed here. We 
quote for prompt shipment and for de- 
livery over the remainder of the year, 
delivered in Cincinnati, based on 
freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham 


and $1.10 from Ironton, as follows: 





Southern foundry No. 1.... .$16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 4.... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern No. 1 soft..... 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern No, 2 soft. 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern gray forge ...... 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 17.10 to 17.60 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 16.60 to 17.10 
Northern No. 3 foundry.... 16.10 to 16.60 
Northern 8 per cent Silicon..... 19.60 


Finished Material.—Specifications on 
contracts continue fair, but have not 
materially increased. Jobbers report an 
improved demand from stock, but mill 
business is moderate. Bar iron is firm 
in sympathy with the strength in scrap 
iron. Jobbers fill small orders here at 
the following prices: 

Iron and steel bars, 1.85c to 2c, full 
extras. Angles, 3 x 3 and over, 2.10c 
to 2.25c; beams and channels, 15 inches 
and under, 2.10c to 2.25c; small an- 
gles and = architectural channels, 2c 
base; plates, %%4-inch and heavier, 2c; 
3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c;_ sheets, 
blue annealed, No. 10, 2.15c to 2.25c; 
No. 12, 220c to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.25c to 
2.35c: No. 16, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; box 
annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c 
to 2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.65c to 
2.75c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c and 2.80c; 
No. 27, 275c to 2.85c; and No. 28, 
95c; boiler tubes, 234 to 5 
per cent off base; turn- 
buckles, 45 per cent off; rivets, 3c 
base; cold rolled shafting, 47 to 50 
per cent off list; steel wire, 2.05c to 
2.10c base. 

Coke.—A considerable tonnage of 
coke has been sold during the past week 
for next year’s delivery to meet the re- 
quirements of furnaces and producers 
are somewhat firmer in their views on 
contracts for next year. Foundries are 
apparently less concerned about their 
coke requirements than they were about 
pig iron supplies and have not been 
disposed to cover so freely. A reason 
for this may be found in the fact that 
spot coke is obtainable at lower prices 
than the ovens are asking for contract 
business and foundries are more dis- 
posed to rely upon prompt shipment 
coke for their needs. We quote prices 
on contracts for next year delivery in 
the leading coke producing districts as 


follows: 
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PER TON 
Wise county furnace coke......... $1.90 
Wise county foundry coke........ 2.25 to 2.35 
Pocahontas furnace coke.......... 1.85 to 1.90 
Pocahontas foundry coke.......... 2.00 to 2.25 


Standard Connellsville furnace coke 2.00 
Standard Connellsville foundry coke 2.35 to 2.50 


Old Material.—Dealers continue to 
hold their stocks at strong prices, but 
quotations of a week ago are not ma- 
terially changed. We quote f. o. b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: 


NE. 5a. hb pw ek Oak elke e.a%e . .$13.50 to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery, net tons....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 16.00 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

WUE EGS LUN aS Ss be tee eee kes 6 15.50 to 16.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 15.00 to 15.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate, net fOns...6 26.3500 10.50 to 11.00 
Wroyght le. ¢ ear Se mer 7.00 to 7.50 
Cest Gorimgs, net tOnss....1002 5.00 to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons ......... 14.50 to 15.00 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Heavy Sales of Basic and Low Phos- 
phorus Pig Iron. 


Office of THE Iron Trave Revicw, 

408 Central Trust Bldg., Nov. 24. 

Pig Iron.—The heavy buying con- 

tinues, with the most noteworthy 
transactions in basic and low  phos- 
phorus iron. Foundry sales have also 
been important, but the larger  con- 
sumers were among those covering the 
requirements at the beginning of the 
movement and no extremely large lots 
were included in the week’s_ business. 
The sale of 20,000 tons of foundry 
iron to a pipe manufacturer is reported 
but cannot be verified. During the week 
basic sales in this territory aggregated 
60,000 tons, about half of this for early 
and first quarter delivery at current 
prices and the remainder for second 
quarter, at 50 to 60 cents higher. Of 
the latter, a good part was closed on 
Probably 15,000 
tons of low phosphorus iron was _ sold 
during the week at $21.00 to $21.50 de- 


Friday and Saturday. 


livered. The general situation con- 
tinues strong, with several producers 
temporarily out of the market. Others 
have made moderate advances, one im- 
portant interest announcing a 25 cent 
advance and almost immediately fol- 
lowing it with a 50 cent advance. Stocks 
in furnace yards are extremely low, 
as they have been declining steadily 
since May. As yet, little additional ca- 
pacity has been put in blast. We quote, 
eastern Pennsylvania delivery for first 
quarter, as follows: 


. -$17.50 to 18.00 


No, 1X foundry 





Oe Be OG ee 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 pl Oe. Os sala oS Sn 16.50 to 17.00 
Standard gray forge ...... reve 29:79 00°16.2F 
16.00 to 16.50 

ow 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 2 t P be &kog ALO Os Leea0 
No. 2 plain Virginia .......... 16.50 to 17.00 


«= +t 


Finished Material.—Announcement is 
made that the steel mills will con 
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tinue to contract with jobbers at cur- 
rent prices for delivery until April in- 
stead of Jan. 1. Consumers can con- 
tract until July 1. 
tributing heavily to current business in 


Shipyards are con- 


sheets, plates and bars. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. has taken an order 
for 400 tons of steel bars for the Mare 
Island navy yard. The government will 
open bids Dec. 8 for between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons of assorted plates and shapes 
for the various navy yards. A collier 
is also coming out. Bids have been re- 
ceived for the construction of a large 
Wilmington, Del., 


which will require a good steel tonnage 


filtration plant at 


and a large amount of cement. Several 
school houses were let last week, the 
American Bridge Co. securing a good 
portion of the steel work. We quote 
as follows: Structural, 1.75c¢ to 1.90c; 
plates, 1.75c to 1.80c; refined iron bars, 
1.45c to 1.50c; steel bars, 1.55c. 

Old Materials—There has been a 
fair movement in heavy melting steel, 
on which quotations have advanced. 
Steel mills are buying in moderate 
amounts, but rolling mills are still op- 
posed to meeting the high figures de- 
manded by holders of large accumula- 
tions. Otherwise the situation is un- 


changed and we quote as follows: 





Old steel rails (re-rolling) ...... $17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 steel SCrap ....- osecnece Sene 00 1605 
Old steel axles 22.00 to 23.00 
CPi SRT RIED. os oven cs be kee 25.00 to 26.00 
Old iron rails ...... ds ae mars 21.00 to 22.01 
Old ca wheels ie koe bye ao a ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought 19.50 to 20.00 
MO: © WR BEtaO « 5..<asecesse ss 16.50 to 17.50 
Machinery scrap .......s0.. . 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus scrap .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Wrought iron pipe ..... s¢ ve cig EOC RO 29.90 
No. 1 forge fire rap 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 forge ordinary 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought tur : 13.00 to 13.50 
Axle turnings, heavy 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings ...... b ive erietn as . 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove pintes ..<iss.ss< 13.00 to 13.50 


BUFFALO. 


Strong Demand for Early Delivery— 
Market Is Firm. 


Office of THE Iron Trarte Review 
32 Ellicott Square, Nov. 24 


9352 

Pig Iron.—There is a slight upward 
tendency in the market here, but the 
progressive movement is not marked 
This week heavy business is not an- 
ticipated, there being a holiday included. 
Improvement is best shown in the quo 
tations, which, although they are still 
too low to be satisfactory to the pro 
ducer, are growing firmer and more 
definite. The space between minimum 
and maximum prices is_ lessening to 
some extent. No. 2X foundry now 
sells at $15.25 to $15.50 and No. 3 at 
$15 to $15.25. It is many months since 
the prices on these grades were so 
closely defined. Malleable Bessemer is 
selling at $16.50 to $17, indicating an 


advance of 50 cents a_ ton. Other 
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grades are selling at better figures, 


based on the above changes, except 
charcoal, which stands firm at $20.25 to 
$20.75. The prices given are for spot 
and early delivery, inclusive of first 
quarter. Owing to the advance of 
about 50 cents a ton asked for much 
of the business offered for first half 
of 1909, the demand for immediate and 
early delivery tonnage is strong, many 


stock 


rather than delay and pay the 1909 de- 


consumers preferring to lay in 


livery prices. Inquiries come along in 
fair number, but not for heavy tonnage. 
The tone of the market, 
considered satisfactory. We 
b. Buffalo, as follows: 


however, is 
generally 


quote, f. o. 


No, 1A. foundry ...... ..... $16.00 to 16.50 
No. 2h FOUBEIS seeci ns cia ccees 15.00 to 15.25 
No, 2 plain rc ee ees eC eT 15.00 to 15.50 
mt, 3 AOUNUIY acakess ss +0 0% 15.00 to 15,25 
Malle ible PORGEINOE?  y.5.5:5 vonkicmcle 16.50 to 17.00 
Stay TOTES. Lb csceds 0 ss lhe bia cara 14.75 to 15.25 
RTEGEE oat cee cre Gee esse ésee S088 OO ROTO 

Finished Products.— This market 


little finished 


material this week. 


shows very activity in 

Inquiries are few 
and selling light. Figuring on specifica- 
tions for small work is going on, but 
no contracts of consequence are antici- 
pated within the next few days. 

ST. LOUIS. 
Good Sales of Foundry and Basic Pig 
Iron—Prices Firm. 
Nov. 23. 

Pig Iron—There was considerable 
buying of pig iron in the St. Louis ter 
ritory last week, both for prompt and 
future shipment, with prices very firm 
at $13 for No. 2, Birmingham basis, 
for delivery over the first quarter of 
next year, and with most of the fur- 
naces out of the market for delivery 
over the first half. There was some 
little iron placed at $13 to $13.50 for 
No. 2, 


July 1. 


Birmingham, for delivery to 
Some of the furnaces have 
since withdrawn the price of $13, and 
others are holding out at $13.50. One 


by a St. Louis 


order Was placed 


foundry for 2,400 tons for shipment 
from January to June of next year. 
Other 


from 200 to 300 and 


were reported ranging 


1,000 tons, for 


sales 


delivery over the first quarter and half. 
Business for prompt shipment is sat- 
isfactory, orders being ptaced for car 
loads from 100 to 200 tons. 

A total of 7,500 tons of basic iron 
was sold by the DeCamp Bros. & Yule 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co. for shipment 
over the first quarter of 1909 for local 
consumption. This order was divided 
into two lots, one of 4000 tons and 
one of 3,500 tons. Other inquiries for 
basic are pending. 


Our quotations, delivered, to which 
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the freight of $3.75 from Birmingham 


has been added, follow. 


No... 4 aceite 9. i. cktees oVntes $17.25 to 17.75 
INO,” 2° GOITE  n v eve Re hanes OO be 16.75 to 17.25 
No. 3. eObutliGiR® «2. kcswecscevics 16.25 to 16.75 
Oc *S OR S eso bod cuca wees 15.75 to 16.25 

Coke. — There is considerable 


strength manifested in the prices for 


coke. Quite a number of contracts 
shipment and 
Connellsville 


72-hour best selected foundry coke is 


were made for future 


inquiries are pending. 
ot 

quoted at $2.50 to $2.75 ovens, on con 

tract for immediate and future deliver- 

ies, and furnace coke, best seicied 48 

hour furnace grade, is held at $2 to 

$2 25 ovens. 

Virginia and West Virginia, 78-hour 
foundry coke is held firm at $2.50, 
furnace coke 
these fieids is selling at $2.2 
The freight to East St. Louis 
Louis from the Connellsville 


ovens, while 48-hour 
from 
ovens. 
and: St; 
and Virginia fields when shipment is 
destined beyond St. Louis. 

Finished Material. — Preparations 
have been made for the erection of a 
10-story, steel frame building at the 


northwest corner of fifteenth street 
and Washington avenue, to cost $500- 
000, and to be occupied exclusively by 
the Roberts-Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., 
as general offices, salesrooms and ship- 
Work on the new build- 


by Jan. 1. 


ping depot. 
ing will be commenced 
Theodore C. 
ing architect. 

Old Material.—Scrap iron prices re- 


main firm as follows: 


Link will be the supervis- 





Cast iron borings, free -from for 

eign material, net tons........ $ 6.00 
Steel axle turnings, gross tons.. 12.25 
Steel railroad axles, net ton..... 17.50 to 18.50 
Iron railroad axles, net ton 19.00 to 20.00 
M ellaneous St i S if g Ss 

Sid) os 5 ieee caecwm eee ysis 12.25 
Old car wheels, gross ton....... 15.00 to 16.00 
No, 1 railroz scrap t ton 12 to 12.50 
Heavy ist iet 13.00 
Stove pl cast ton 11.50 
Sheet ir n. net tons, uncut...... 5.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.. 12.00 to 13.00 
Railroad 111 Die€ wet TOM....6-6 11.50 
Heavy melting steel, net ton.... 11.50 to 12.00 
Rel x | net tor 14.0( 15 

NEW YORK. 


More Moderate Buying of Pig tron— 


5 
Some Large Structural Orders. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve R PAY 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Nov. 24 
Pig Iron.—In he New Yor 


t c 
and New England district, the market 


continues active, though transactions 


now involve more mode rate tonnages 


than early in the month. Current sales 
are also for more extended delivery, 


the bulk 


Blocks of 500 to 1,000 tons of 


being for second quarter 
foundry 
freely and the aggre 


gate tonnage is large, as a considerable 


iron are moving 
number of smaller consumers are now 
covering their requirements. Stocks in 
furnace yards are very low, those in 


cluded in the Eastern Pig Iron Asso 





ciation reporting practically no iron on 


hand, while orders on books have 
reached -handsome figures. No further 
additions to active furnace capacity are 
reported, though stacks will 


probably blow in about the first of the 


several 


Evidences of an increasing melt 
are unmistakable. slightly 
higher here and there, the weak spots 


year, 


Prices -are 


having been eliminated. The heavy 
basic movement of the past 10 days has 
been chiefly handled through Philadel- 


phia, as has the bulk of the low phos 
and gray forge business. There is some 
local activity, however, in malleable. We 
quote, first delivery at New 
York, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1.. 


quarter 


. -$17.50 to 18.00 


NO... 25.. 400Ey cide crsamcands 17.00 to 17.50 
NO.” 2 GUM vinci iavsanenysms 16.25 to 16.75 
No. 2 southern foundry........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Malleable Meri 17.50 to 18.00 
BIS ca cde ei cc chaehunw ieee 16.00 to 16.50 
Giay fOTee » o. i kse a heen 16.00 to 16.50 

Ferro-Alloys.—A western interest 


has taken 1,500 tons of ferro-mangan- 
ese at a price understood to be about 
$44, seaboard, and 


Inquiries for 


several small lots 


are pending. more ad- 
vanced shipment are coming out, two 
now current calling for 1910 shipment 


and another for a round lot for the 


last half of next year. he trade 
generally is holding for about $46.50, 
seaboard. Inquiries are also current 


for several carloads of 50 per cent 
ferro-silicon. 


Finished 


the American 


Materials.—Pookings of 
Bridge Co. for the cur- 
60,000 


tons. Not only will this be the heaviest 


rent month will run close to 
month of the year, but it will also be 


the first time in many months that 
bookings equal the maximum output of 
the company’s shops. Last week this 
interest secured about 12,000 tons, out 
of the 20,000 tons placed. The largest 
booking was 5,000 tons for the Metro- 
railway car barus at 


Ninth 


this city. The Northwestern station at 


politan street 


Fifty-fourth street and avenue, 


Chicago, 4,000 tons, was formally en- 


tered. Other bookings of this interest 
stock yard 


the insane hospital 


include the 
St. Paul, 1,000 tons; 
at St. Louis, 1,000 tons; a high school 


bridge at 


building at Philadelphia, 650 tons, and 
elevated, 400 
2,000 


tons, has also been taken by this: in- 


a station on the Boston 


tons. The. Hackensack bridge, 


terest, which will probably secure the 
Hackensack highway bridge, 500 tons. 
The receivers of Milliken Bros. have 


taken about 1,200 tons of reinforcement 


work for the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Co., an &800-ton hospital at San Fran- 
cisco and a court house at San Mar- 
The Cambria Steel Co. will 
1,500 
Edison power station and 500 


cos, Texas. 


supply the steel, tons, for the 


Detroit 
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Nassau hotel at 
Cornell interests have se- 
Kirkham soap factory, 800 
tons, The Toledo & Massillon 
Co. will 1500 tons for a lift 
bridge at Chicago for the Pennsylvania 
Callahan 
San Francisco, 300 tons, 


tons for the Long 
Beach. The 
cured the 
3ridge 
supply 
lines west. The building at 
went to the 
Union Iron Works and a 500-ton ware- 
house at St. Joseph, Mo., 
Noelke-Richards Iron 


Monday on a 


went to the 
Works. Bids 
come in power house 
Bellevue hospital, 400 tons, and 
an early award is expected on a _ 1,800- 
ton building for the Boston Safe De- 
posit bank. The Boston & Albany is 
to erect a grain elevator requiring 3,000 
tons of steel, a duplicate of which will 
interest 
1,800 


be built in the spring, This 
has just let the 


docks, 


Works. 


Cunard 


tons, to the Boston Bridge 

The American Bridge Co. is to start 
its American plant at Chicago on axles, 
orders having recently been received for 
about 7,000 tons. The Schoen works 
of Carnegie Steel Co. are booked prac- 
tically full for the 


7,000 tons 


year. A 


coming 


sale of standard Bessemer 


billets for delivery has been 
made at full prices. Plate business is 


good. The Lukens Iron & 


Steel Co. will furnish 200 tons for the 


led 
extended 
repo! ted 


building of two tugs and 500 tons to 
a local manufacturer About 200 tons 
will be York Central 
car floats. Bar iron is firm at 1.46c to 
1.56c, New York, though 
New England, owing to long time con- 
Amsterdam, N. 
tonight on 
pe. We quot 
Angles 3 to 6 inches x 


needed for New 
weak in 


tracts at low prices. 


award contracts 


“SJ 
= 
s 


f cast iron pi 
i4-inch and 
beams, 3 to 15 inches, 


inch and_ heavier, 


1./QOC ; tees, | x 


tanks, 1.76c; 


l.&lc; plates, ma- 


rine boilers, 2.16c; bar iron, 1.46c to 


Old Materials.—T! market is 


extremely dull, 


transactions being lim- 


York deliv- 


eT 1 follows 

Old r s y ——T 
Relay rails t 15 
Old ca wi! s 12.¢ 14 
Old ir c a Ss 19.5 
Old st ( ix 50 to 1 





Iron n 3 1 
Wroug! 11.00 to 11.5 
Cast |} ? é 
Wrought ‘ 50 to 1 

lea cast ip ] » 13.5 
Railroad n bl 13 to 13.5 
Stove np] 10.50 11.( 
Geete fers ....... 10.50 to 11.00 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Advance in Pig Iron Prices Expected 
at an Early Date. 


Pig iron will be 
vance of from 50 cents to $1 per ton 


a} tha re ben 4 4 


quozations within 


al ythe \ eek, 1t 1s believe i. in the 
south \ itimation of an approach 

g ad -e in prices is given in the 
sale, for delivery in the east, of 200 


4 ] 1 the 1 > 1 

ton whicn Dp! iceS (tne iverage quota 
tions at $13.25 per ton, No. 2 foun 
dry Much caution is being displayed 


ern produces, the probable make fo 


the first quarter of the year about to 
come in having been well covered. 


There is to be some improvement in 





t] mak of course, before the new 
ye sets in, but not unt] tl imé¢ 
will there be a desire: to sell much 
nore iron. Sales by the week mort 
than aggregate the make for the week, 
so that it will almost | imperative 
that the make be increased when d 

livery starts on business that is now 
being booked There has not been 
much business transacted as yet tor 
delivery during the second quarter of 


1 1 * 

The raw material supply in ths 

1 1 

d 1S be ng carerully Wace ad 

] r 1 - + 1, + ] 

| € resun mm ot WOTK a l a 
; thi mmedi listri 

ore mines in tnis mmediat¢ ( t 


1t several of the red ore mines and 
work st ing up if some ort the 
brown ore mines The railroads in 
thi dis ire dding to tne}! S 


every efto to give prompt service in 
this dire n The larger companies 
eee 
ire d ng ¢ erytn ng p ISSIDIE TO: cD 
; as ¢ . 
tinue ecumulation of coke so 
} } ] ¢ “OT t ore Pon 
that when tne ne comes [0 l 
: P 
er demand it can be _ readily met 
There is no hesitation in limestone 


fluxing material 
consumption bids fair to 
decided improvement soon 


“47 


The Bessemer rolling mills (Tennes 


see company) have again start 


I 
vill give employment to between 200 
nd 300 n } \ Full operat n ) t] 

big steel plant of the Tennesse ym 

pany at Ensley will tak lace imm«¢ 
diat ly if the t n ot the year 


The figures announced Nov. 1 show 


a total net decrease in the number of 
foreign labor workmen in the country 
of 1.089.040, due to a falling off in im 


migration as well as an increase inem1 


gration the past year. 
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BRITISH IRON MARKET. 


From Amer'ca Still Have 
Stimulating Effect. 
Office of THe Iron Trap REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Cor i 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 14 
The British market has shown con 


Reports 


poration St 


during the pasi 


week, largely due to a_ speculative 


spirit which set in early in the week 
Che ivorable reports of American 


pres-dential 
election have exerted their influence 
is country, and these combined 
with the end of the prolonged cotton 
strike in Lancashire 


tributed to the stronger tone of the 


iron trade Speculative operations 
were responsibl yr a substantal ad 
vance in Cleveland prices during the 
week, but actual consumers wege not 
anxious to purchase believing the 
movement to be too violent to be 
genuine. In this view they were sup 
ported by the reaction which occu‘red 
towards the close of the week. On 
Tuesday pric s had risen to 50s 3d 


($12.34) for No. 3 Cleveland, but on 
yesterday fell to 49s 7'%d 


Despite this sudden reaction, yester 


day's figure shows an advance on the 
W ¢ | O } | In Middlesb ug 
1 

( y 1 week London buyers 
made heavy purchases and the ton 
nag ese would probably have 

sregated a much larger. total id 

1 1 

l ( peen lay? hnumve oO S¢ ~ 
mn the mark Hematite trade con 


izing 60s ($14.68) with East Coast at 


the local marl t though the mar 
ke yn =6r Thursday ed a_ better 
ton it i, considce¢ d t] the spurt 
will be of brief duration 

Fin'shed lines maintain the recent 
mprovem ind there is a decided 
change 1 l bette in ‘ip build 
ing 

The p pos | by tie yyvers to 
redu wages iron and steel work 
ers by 3. shillings weekly is being 
st oaks sisted \ 1 combined 
mee ine f the Sheffield bran hes ot 
the Iron Fo lers’ Society 1 was 
unan'mous! ] ded no to ccept 
the reduction The th-eatened strik 
would p yze many branches of th 
engineering trade and would throw 
out of work 4,000 to 16.000 men 

The Midland Railway Co have 


as 4 f cod 
district f0f 


50000 tons ot 
rails. The orders which repre 


sent a sum of over £300,000 have 
been follows: Camme 


I at 1 Ses 
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Laird & Co., 20,000 tons; Steel Peech average price in Webb City was $54, PRICE CHART. 
& Tozer, 20,000 tons, and Samuel with a few bins selling as high as $55. 
Fox & Co., 10,000 tons. The prevailing price for silicate was 
—_—__— $17 and $18 a ton for 40 per cent s| a ele 
ore, with a high price of $24. Hh pepe’ lige 
" Oo} e ss] 8 
| CHICAGO 2 ie: 
NEW YORK. ; 
oa Nov. 24. 23.00/—— 
Nov. 24. : 22.00'—+ 
Copper.—Activities of the past week Phe past week brought a return 0! 21.00/-—,— 
have not been important and prices the brisk inquiry and buying of metals 20.00}—\—- ~j 
¢ nS RTE oS RSP bein acne Me tea BESSEMER 
have barely held their own on mod- following the previous week which was PITTSBURG ai -+4. 
erate selling, principally for export. rather quiet. Copper prices are with- spoT om ‘ 
. ; ” i. ae mR eT ° = 4: . nl F tT 
We quote: Lake, 14%c to 143¢c; elec- Out change, while tin is slightly low 16.00 
trolytic, 14c to 14%c; casting, 13%c to &: Spelter is strong. We quote as 15.00- 
14c. follows for carload lots and less: 14.00}- 
Pig Tin.—Prices are lower in sym- Lake copper, carload lots, 1434c¢ to 3300 a 
pathy with the sagging tendency 15¢; casting, carload lots, 14c; pig a 
eae een ie ; rs as: caadieig Matin melee . 
abroad. Trading here is light, with tin, 32c to 32¥2c; spelter, 5.10c to 5.25c; 20.00 
. “ - oO we req]y ie ean Sh. ~ , . 
current prices ranging from 297c to P!8 lead, desilverized, 4.50¢ to 4.60c Wwaavdeae . 19.00 
30c. in 50-ton lots; corroding, 4.90c to PITTSBURG 18.00 \ 
, EN. in Sit; 1h pee’ Lae Se ie : ta \ 
Pig Lead.—Moderate pressure to sell 5.00c in 50-ton lots; car lots, 2%4c per oor Hoes y 
has sent prices down to 4.30c to 4.35c, 100 pounds higher; sheet zinc, /c, list 15.00 
New York. f. o. b. LaSalle in car lots of 600- 14.00 
Spelter—A better demand is noted pound flasks; Cookson’s antimony, 25.00 0 
and, in view of limited stocks, prices 10¥%c to 1lc; other grades, 10c. eetaeaiies tana 23.00 
have grown stronger. We quote, 5.10c We have revised our prices on old Newyork | 21.00(- — 
to 5.15c. metals and quote to dealers as fol- SPOT 19.00 
Antimony.—We quote: Cookson’s, lows: 
8'4c; Hallett’s, 8c to 8%c; ordinary Copper wire, 13c; heavy copper, 
brands, 734c to 8c. 13c; light copper, 1134c; heavy red 
brass, 12c; heavy yellow brass, 9c; 1600 
aaipesn= ea) aes Reni ae a es wereed FOUNDRY MO. 2 . SuamOB? ake 
ST. LOUIS light brass, 7c; No. 1 red brass bor pean ll : 
. ‘ N oA ings, 914c; No. 1 yellow brass borings, BIRMINGHAM 
Nov. 24. pac 
: we - ee 8%4c; brass clippings, 9c; tea lead, wr 
Lead and Zinc.—Zinc from the Webb,” ‘ ae Sic: sinc. B2he-: 0 
Cit 7 M; : 314c; lead scrap, 334c; zinc, 3.295c; tin 
ity camp, a ar rt the Missour!- y . eo: ” 
scape dei tilgs on i plate, 24c; tin foil, 23c; pewter, 1/c; 
Kansas district, last week brought a Tes ie elegy taal 
base pri of $41, and lead $55. as electrotype plates, free from wood, . Tee 
ase price of $41, and lead $55, as om era 
+ oe ; ‘ ; ihe, 4\%c; electrotype dross, 27c; stereo- 26.00 ——- 
against $40 base for zinc and $54 for ‘ . Bite> stevabhene denen wee LAKE SUPERIOR | 24 09; —_\—1+—_|+— 
‘ . . , Ses we type plates, 4c; stereotype dross, oc; CHARCOAL pela MN NED STIR STS! 
lead in Joplin camp, thus giving rise prime slab zinc dross, $55 per ton CHICAGO 22.00) Zane =] 
to a rumor that Joplin had again been , cae me 
iscriminate agains Operators rer ’ ane 
2 ws rate si _ : 2 a — ri Nearly Ready for Operation.— 30.00} —+- 
> whole distric ny thi he ; = : ae "] 
“8 aiid di eS lige _ sa a si [Two of the furnaces of the Indiana p> a Seer 
ity re 1s Superior to thi lined 11 . . : : A 
A Ore 18 SUpETtot ms wes gg ' Steel Co., at Gary, Ind., are preparing BESSEMER 27.00 ‘ ond 
418; Vet; or a yng time it has . : BILLETS . ae 
O} - ; a ey s na © “8 “to be blown in about Jan. 1. It will PITTSBURG 26.00 =~ 
© af Fi ; hat >| ity prices ’ + 
cee iprycenape — stare es P = probably be several weeks after the fur- 25.00; 
ave 2A - rente o oT ° wae 
op a ie oy ares ™ " sie naces are blown in before steel is 24.00/— 
than in pilin, is estimated that . met 
ae _ adie 4 iat ? us se ~ manufactured. 32.00|/— 
probe ly Zz, tons Of a reserve oO! S STEEL Bars 30.00 Nope 4 
5,000 tons of zinc was sold last week, Dito) Ve sls’ sat pie Wlnastal PITTSBURG 28.00} 
' sristol, a., Stack S/ sikiai 
making the week the record breaker Ja gs tee ae hlow . 26.00 
gee 5 : 700 ¢ Iron, Coal & Coke Co. was blown out 34.00 T “ 
f the year. » sale ¢ ons ., . . pert ESA 
or the year k ne res 4 1S “Nov. 16, and will not go in blast un- bee Bm aay 33.00}—1-"*+ 
was reported from the Chicago-Joplin til next summer. This stack had a 32.00/—{—}— 
plant in Joplin on an assay base of nsbhet Tim OF (eae aeeee 34.00/-——_;-— 
. aie c Sic l 5 < a 
$40. This ore will assay about 59 ee te yy oe meee 
; aN bie ‘ aie rove sala 00 
‘r ce he rice pi ; about e To - E _ CLEVELAND ars 
oni cent, a price paid is about equiv B stack of the Youngstown Sheet 28.00 
ale $39 a ton. —— : : . . 
ae ate & Tube Co. was lighted Nov. 23, this 26.00) 


The highest price reported tor the being the second stack of the com- 
week was $42.50 for zinc from the ,... 4, ks rye os ai 
dee x pany to blow in within three weeks. OLD STEEL RAS 
Blackberry mine at Joplin, the ore wares (Short) 
EPS aT eae Pe at ; ‘ “ CHICAGO 
1aving been sold on an assay base « Anna stack of the Struthers Fu-- 


$40. <A price of $43 a ton on an as 


cay hace “ire , S a8 he iohest : Ty j 
say base price of $40 was the highest repairs. The stack was blown in 
reported from Webb City. Oe eet ee ay ee a en 
, June 24, after a new bosh had bee itiiatie asin 
Che sale of lead was not great, ow- built ‘in. CLEVELAND 
ing to a slump in the price. The pre- ee 
vailing price ton, The furnace of the Ironton Iron Co. 


at Joplin was $53 a 
c 


with a few bins bringing $54. The 





nace Co. was blown out Nov. 25 for 


at Ironton, O., went into blast Nov. 21. 
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RELATIVE PACE OF THE 


THE 
IRON INDUSTRY. 
Our last blast furnace statistics in- 


dicate that the United States is making 
pig iron at the rateof more than 19,000,- 
The 


upon all capacity for nearly three years 


000 tons a year. intense pressure 


up to the latter part of October, 1907, 


provided such a viewpoint that there 


has been a tendency to regard the idle 


capacity more than the operating ca- 


pacity, and to lose sight of the very 


large tonnage which is being made and 
consumed. 
There is a growing tendency, however, 


to consider the intense activity pre- 


vailing in all lines just before the pan- 


ic of October, 1907, as abnormal, and 


to make comparisions with some earl- 


ier period. Thus, the Wall Street Jour- 


nal, in discussing railroad earnings, 


that a comparison of earn- 


1905 is 


p ints out 


ings this with perhaps 


year 
fairer than that a comparison with 1907, 
1907 
the 


saying that a comparison with 


“tends to exaggerate the extent of 


recession in earnings by assuming the 


business of a feverish and_ excited 


‘boom’ period as a measure of nor- 


mal conditions.” It compares the earn- 
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months of the calendar 


for 
year in the case of nine representative 


1908 gross 


nine 


ings 


roads, and finds the earn- 


to be $465,655,502, a decrease of 


$7,302,978 the 


ings 


only from correspond- 


ing period in 1906, 
If the iron trade is willing to make 


such comparisons, it can find much 


ground for contentment. The present 


rate of pig iron production, easily 19,- 


000,000 


tons a year, is in excess of 


maintained in calendar 


1905. It is 


the rate any 


year prior to more than 


double the rate of 1890, which remained 


the record until 1895. It is 40 per 


cent in excess of the output in the won- 


derful boom year 1899. 

It is only natural that the iron trade 
should have need to take much rest 
after almost three years of feverish 


activity. In that period much was said 


to the effect that “steady prices make 
steady demand.” There was no doubt 
that prices were steady and that de- 


mand was steady, and we believe the 


price maintenance policy was wise. 


The 


ever, to encourage buyers to anticipate 


effect of steady prices was, how- 


their wants, if they could do so, be- 


cause with steady prices assured, for a 


reasonable time at least, nothing was 


to be gained by waiting. Accordingly, 
some demand which in a fluctuating 
market would be deferred in the hope 
of possibly lower prices was added to 
the demand for absolutely needed ma- 
terial, and made an excessive demand. 


With fluctuating prices there is a sort 
likely to 


come in when prices are soft, but steady 


of short interest which is 


prices removed such a short interest. 
When the uncertainty came, there was 
no short interest to mitigate the de- 
cline. 


This anticipation of the requirements 


was largely on the part of railroads 


making heavy investments, and on the 


part of those erecting large office 


buildings, hotels and manufacturing 


plants. Buying in such quarters has 


been greatly restricted, but the buy- 


ing for the ordinary everyday needs of 
the people has suffered relatively little. 
The demand for tin plate has been al- 


most up to the record, because tin 


plate is an article which is needed every 


year, under all conditions. Demand 
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for sheets, wire products, merchant pipe, 
etc., has been relatively good, and the 
all 


been much larger, 


demand for these products has 


in point of tonnage, 


than it was the last time the United 
States was producing pig iron at the 
present rate, and this suggests, in- 


cidentally, that the actual activity of the 


iron and steel trade at this tinie is not 


well measured by tons of pig iron pro- 
duced, because the average degree of 
products made from it is 


the 


finish of the 


much higher than was formerly 


case. In the turnover of cash, the iron 


and steel trade is doing much _ better 


than would be indicated by comparisons 


of tonnage output, even though the 


tonnage compares favorably with any 
year prior to 1905. 


STEADY GROWTH OF 
SHEET DEMAND. 


throughout 


THE 


It has been noted the 


depression in the iron and steel trade 


that the demand for the lighter prod- 
ucts has kept up much better than the 
demand for heavy products. This is 
not a fortuitous circumstance. In_ the 
case of sheet mill products the  per- 
sistence of demand is only a_ chapter 


in a steady and rapid growth which 
would have attracted more general at- 
tention if comparative statistics of an- 


nual production had _ been available. 
There has been an astonishing growth 
in output in the past eight years, and 


capacity is being increased at the pres- 
Within 


tached plant has been built near Buffalo, 


ent time about a year, a de- 


a small plant has been built in eastern 


Pennsylvania, and a large plant has 


been built in Ohio, in connection with 


a steel works already established. Some 


of the older sheet plants have been en- 


larged. There are two new sheet 


plants being built in Ohio and an old 
total new 


enlarged, the 


should add to 


tive capacity early in the new year cov- 


being 


plant is 


erection which produc- 


ering a round dozen mills, with an an- 


nual capacity of 30,000 or 40,000 gross 


tons of sheets. 

When the American Sheet Steel Co. 
was formed, a trifle over eight years 
ago, it consolidated all the sheet plants 
west of the Allegheny Mountains ex- 
cept five, three of these being opera- 
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ted in connection with important fin- 


their owners 


There 


sheets 


ishing plants from which 
did not wish to separate them. 
but two concerns making 


did 


enter the consolidation, one at Pittsburg 


were 


for the open market which not 


and one at Newport, Ky. 


The sheet consolidation embraced a 
heterogeneous mixture of mills, some 
being quite unfit for operation and 
others decidedly not economical. In 
the eight years which have elapsed, 
some mills have been dismantled and 
others have been rebuilt, so that the 
leading interest now has 186. sheet 


and jobbing mills, all of modern con- 


struction. They were all operated at 
times last year, and have a capacity 
easily one and a half times the out- 
put of the plants which were consol- 
idated eight years ago. 

In the same period, a great many 
well equipped independent sheet plants 


have been built west of the mountains, 


the independent capacity in this  terri- 
tory being about equal to that of the 
leading interest, so that the entire ca- 


pacity in eight years has about tripled. 


The building of new mills at this time 


is evidence that those familiar with the 


be 
The 


and 


trade are convinced that there will 


for the added capacity. 
of 13 


a market 


production sheets, gage 


lighter, excluding black plates, was al- 


most a million tons in 1905, and in 
1906 and 1907 the output exceeded a 
million tons, and this despite the fact 


that towards the close of 1907 produc- 


tion fell off sharply. With present new 


erection completed, there will be a ca- 


pacity for the production of not far 


from 1,500,000 gross tons in a year, and 
will not be long 


will 


prospects are that it 


before that capacity be brought 


into employment. 


When the American Sheet Steel Co. was 


formed, several of its constituents were 


operating small open-hearth steel plants, 


while those left out only had a steel 


mill. At the present time, no less than 


nine of the independent sheet manu- 


works, while four 


blast 


facturers have steel 


of these also operate furnaces, 


one of these having reached the position 


this month, while another blew in its 
first blast furnace in August of last 
year. Without the large tonnages now 
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involved in sheet mill operations, the 
manufacture of steel and pig iron 
would not be feasible. No other steel 
product, except possibly wire and tin 


plate, so enters into the daily life of 


the people as does the product of the 


sheet mill, and it may be noted that 
the tin plate industry has also been 
growing. The heavy products which 
roll up the spectacular tonnages were 
hard hit by the depression, while the 
production of the light articles has 
proceeded with relative smoothness. 


Rap‘d Rebuilding Work.—A notable 


example of rapid shop work is pre- 
sented in the rebuilding of a slide 
valve engine for the LaBelle Iron 


Works, Steubenville, 
Machine Co., 
remodeled 


O., by the Mesta 
Pittsburg. The engine 


Cor- 


liss type with cylinder dimensions of 


was into one of the 


40 x 60 inches, and the entire mechan- 


ism was rebuilt with the exception of 


the bed plate, shaft and fly wheel. 
The work done consisted of the con- 
struction of the cylinder, sole plate, 
valve gear parts, piston rods, cross 


head, throttle valve, crank disc, crank 
pins, eccentrics, rockers and governors 
and other Mesta appliances especially 
This 


making of numer- 


designed to suit the bed plate. 
the 
Although 


contract called for completion 


work. entailed 


ous patterns. the original 
within 
four weeks, the engine was dismantled, 
the parts made and shipped and erect- 
ed in going the 


of the LaBelle company within the re- 


condition in works 
markably brief period of three weeks. 
A little 
was devoted to the rebuilding of the 
The 


gine, which originally was not of the 


over two weeks’ actual time 


engine in the Mesta shops. en- 
Mesta make, is now practically a Mes- 
ta product of the Corliss 
believed that the completion of the job 


type. It is 


was done in one of the shortest periods 


on record. 


Announcement of important de- 


velopment work by the Alabama Con- 


solidated Coal & Iron Co. that will 
require an expenditure of $1,500,000 
has been made. The plans include a 


condensing plant at Ironton, to cost 
$50,000; installation of electric equip- 
ment at the mines; mechanical 
coke pullers; of by-product 
coke ovens; improvement of pumping 
and hoisting equipment at the various 
mines, as well as electric charging lar- 
ries for Gadsden No. 1 and 


Ironton furnace No. 2, which will be 


coal 


building 


furnace 


installed as soon as delivered. 
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NEW BUREAU 


For Scientific Research Established by 
Steel Corporation. 

An interesting departure in steel 
works practice is about to be inaugu- 
rated by the United States Steel Cor- 
in the establishment of a 
bureau for scientific research which 
is to ‘be located near Duquesne, Pa. A 
laboratory is to be erected, the work 
starting in the spring, and here ex- 
periments will be systematically car- 
ried on with the ‘purpose of improv- 
the and methods of 
manufacture for the benefit of 
the various constituent companies of 


poration 


ing processes 


steel 


the United States Steel Corporation. 
The activity in this respect will be 
upon a small scale at first, and its 


future enlargement will depend upon 
obtained. John S. Unger, as- 
sistant superintendent at the Home 
stead mills of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
has been named to take charge of 
the new work, effective Dec. 1. Mr. 
peculiarly well qualified for 
having spent many years in 
calling for scientific knowl- 


results 


Unger is 
his duties, 
capacities 
edge at both the Edgar Thomson and 


Homestead works of the Carnegie 
company. His work has been par- 
ticularly noteworthy in the armor 


plate manufacture. A. A. ‘Corey, broth- 
er of President Wm. E. Corey, of the 
United’ States Steel Corporation, and 
at present superintendent of the Do- 
nora works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Mr. Unger as assistant 
superintendent at Homestead. The 
Donora steel plant and furnaces were 
recently transferred to the American 
Steel & Wire Co. through an inter- 
company R. H. Watson, 
chief of the metallurgy department of 
will become second as- 
sistant superintendent of the works. 
Peter P. Reese, assistant in the metal- 
lurgical department, will fill the posi- 
tion of chief metallurgist. 


will succeed 


transaction. 


Homestead, 


Arrangements have been completed 
to blow in the Bird blast furnace, near 
Ironton, O. This stack has been shut 
down since last December, but in the 
meantime has been thoroughly repair- 
ed. Fieser & Bentley, of Columbus, 
O., have been appointed exclusive 
agents for the Lake ore foundry, Bes- 
semer and malleable pig iron output of 
this furnace. 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Co, 
Youngstown, O., has secured contracts 
for 1,000 tons of structural material be- 
sides a contract for a $1,000,000 build- 
ing for an automobile company in De- 


troit. 
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MOLDING MACHINES 
Investigated by Stove Defense Asso- 
ciation—Will Use Handy Men. 
At the meeting of the Stove Foun- 
ders’ National Defense | Association, 
held in New York City, Nov. 18 and 
19, the committee appointed May 12 
to investigate the adaptability of mold- 
ing machines for stove piate work, sub- 
mitted an exhaustive report. The com- 
mittee consisted of Grange Sard, 
Bartlett M. Shaw, Philip Will, Lazard 
Kahn and Fred Sattler. It was* in- 
structed to secure such information re- 
garding labor saving machinery and 
devices as would enable the stove 
founders to establish for themselves 
the possibilities of economy to be se- 
cured by means of machinery and de- 
vices in use or available at this time 
and the conditions most favorable to 

their successful operation. 

There was a feeling on the part 
of a number of members that the 
iron molders’ union had been unvzea- 
sonable to some extent, and a resolu- 
tion was proposed providing for the 
introduction of molding machines re- 
gardless of the wishes of the wnion. 
This would undoubtedly have precip- 
itated a fight with the union, and 
it was vigorously opposed and de- 
feated. The association has long 
acted in harmony with the union and 
evidently is not ready to change its 
policy. The conference ‘ committee 
was, however, instructed to demand 
operation of molding machines in 
stove foundries by handy men. 

The Committee’s Report. 

The committee pursued its investi- 
gation by correspondence, and person- 
al visits to the following points: Tor- 
onto, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Chicago, Freeport, 
Ill.; St. Louis, Newark, N. J.; Syra- 
cuse and Utica, N. Y. 

Reply postal cards were also. sent 
to 227 stove manufacturers in the Uni- 
ted States, asking what kind of labor 
saving machinery was used in _ their 
shops, and 121 replics were _ received. 
Of this number, 74 replied that they 
used no machinery whatever, molding 
machines were used in 51 plants, pol- 
ishing machines in 49, polishing mills 
in 34, stove blacking machines in 31, 
sand cutting machines in six, sand mix- 
ing machines in seven, and sand mill- 
ing machines in 10 foundries. 

Green Labor Preferred. 

The universal testimony of managers, 
superintendents and foremen is that the 
best results are undoubtedly secured by 
drilling green operators in the use of 
molding machines. Green operators com- 
ing from the foundry yard, from the 
street, from the country, men of no 
mechanical skill or trade, can be taught 
everything that is required for them to 
produce satisfactory work with the aid 
of the machine. And with a piece price 
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for the work that will enable them, when 
putting forth their best efforts, to earn 
more at this work than they had proba- 
bly dreamed of being able to earn, their 
interests are bound up with the success 
of the machine. These men are able to 
earn molders’ wages and save the manu- 
facturers 30 to 50 per cent of his mold- 
ing cost. 

The committee came in contact with 
few manufacturers who have employed 
journeymen or union molders on the 
machines with satisfactory results, in 
fact it is doubtful if any of which the 
committee has knowledge have attained 
the full measure of success. 

The reasons for the failure of the 
journeyman molder to produce a maxi- 
mum output on the machines are two; 
first, union affiliation undoubtedly has 
created in his mind a dislike for and 
prejudice against the machines; second, 
he lacks a positive incentive to operate 
the machines to the best advantage. He 
anticipates no increase in his earning 
power—the reward is negative. The la- 
borer is promised a large increase in 
his earning capacity if he gets the most 
out of the machine—the journeyman 
molder is promised employment at a 
less remunerative work or no work at 
all if he does not operate the machine 
to its full capacity. 

General Conclusions. 

The conclusions formed by the com- 
mittee after the study of molding ma- 
chines in the stove industry are in brief 
as follows: 

1. That the stove industry is far be- 
hind others in the employment of labor 
saving machinery and devices. 

2. Molding machines are successfully 


used in some stove foundries to reduce 
molding cost. 

3. Those institutions that are making 
the anost use of the machines are also 
those that are most rapidly adding to 
their equipment. 

4. The best results in the use of the 
machine were observed in open shops. 


5. Best results were seen to be ob- 
tained from breaking in a green opera- 
tor. 


6. There is at least a reasonable hope 
that the necessity for printing back 
may be done away with where exhaust 
mills are in use. (In this connection we 
suggest that the stove manufacturer visit 
his molding shop and find out how much 
of the work is printed back which he 
pays the molder to print back.) 

7. That all stove patterns can be 
molded with some form of machine or 
device already in use. 

8. It is merely a question of the cost 
of patterns for the machine and the 
number of pieces to be made whether 
or not it will pay to mold the piece in 
question by machine. For bench work 
the number so required to be made to 
make machine molding profitable is about 
1,000 molds for the more expensive pat 
tern rig and a correspondingly small 
number for the less expensive rig. 

9. It requires a smaller number of 
large pieces to be made to pay for new 
pattern equipment since the saving per 
piece is larger in proportion to cost of 
pattern than in the case of small pieces. 

10. Through the use of these practi- 
cally indestructible pattern plates in 
place of loose iron patterns, the cost of 
maintaining patterns in repair is re- 
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duced and the necessity of preserving 
and caring for duplicate sets of pat- 
terns in wood or iron obviated. 

ll. The best results may be obtained 
from a system of specialized labor which 
allows the machine operator to devote 
himself exclusively to molding and pour- 
ing, that is, allows the machine operator 
to perform only such work besides actu- 
al molding which will still make it pos- 
sible to hold him responsible for good 
castings. Carrying iron, shifting weights 
and strippers, shaking out and if possi- 
ble, cutting over sand should be per- 
formed by common labor—machine oper- 
ators to be. This suggests the employ- 
ment of surface overhead carriers as la- 
bor saving devices. 

12. A saving of about 5 per cent of 
iron in machine over hand molded cast- 
ings seems not unreasonable to expect. 
An incidental effect on factory economy 
is suggested by the report of a case 
where a reduction in the cost of grind- 
ing and mounting small cast ranges 
was secured, after the castings were 
molded by machinery. 

13. The manner, most apt to be 
successful, of making molding machine 
installation is: 

First, determine that you have enough 
patterns of which the necessary number 
of molds are to be made to keep a 
number of machines busy. 

Second, see that your organization 
from manager to machine operator is 
prepared to back the machine with in- 
telligence, energy and enthusiasm. 

Third, select carefully the make of 
machine best suited to your work. Start 
with not less than two machines and 
let all be of the same make; this sim- 
plifies matters, gives an opportunity to 
make competition between operators, and 
avoids concentrating on one man all ad- 
verse criticism of influence. Employ ev- 
ery means to shield operators from sight 
and influence of the rest of the shop. 
Have a demonstrator put up a day’s 
work for the sake of its influence on 
your organization and the operator. and 
to insure apparatus and equipment being 
in working order for maximum output. 

Fourth, after having begun right, see 
that your installation continues to work 
right. 

14. The increased use of molding ma- 
chinery will result in increased standard- 
ization of parts and reduction in the 
variety of patterns. 

The subject of automatic polishing 
machinery was also investigated and the 
committee found that polishing machines 
may be profitably operated on work 
that required from 4 to 10 polishers pro- 
vided that the work is of a character 
suited to the machine. 

Other equipment reported on_ in- 
cludes automatic pipe polishing machin- 
ery, facing machines, polishing mills, 
stove blacking machinery, sand cutting 
and mixing machines, and sand milling 
or grinding machines 


More than 1,000 workingmen were 
afforded employment on the resumption 
of operations on double turn in the 
Franklin car shops of the Cambria 
Steel Co. the first of the month. Enough 
orders are on hand to run the shops 


two months. 
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LAWLESS ELEMENT 
Encouraged by President Roosevelt, 
Said President Briggs. 
the Nationa] 
New York 


President 


At the meeting of 


‘ounders’ Association in 
I l \ t 

report of 
discussed labor 


length and in a 


last week, the 
sriggs problems at 
great maste-ly 


manner. In opening he referred to 
the fact that the 


unlike 


present period of 


depression, those of other 
years, had not been accompanied by 
consid- 


abor disturbances t¢ any 
lal listurbat to ny 


erable extent—a condition which 
he attributed to the wisdom of the 
members of the association and other 
employers in not resorting to excessive 
reductions in wages. In spite, how- 
ever, of the- present calm, there are, he 
said. serious problems confront’ng the 
country. He believed anti-injunction 
legislation the most important subject 
for consideration, and referred to a re- 
view which will be compiled in a cir- 
cular form, giving an extended history 
of riot, bloodshed, violence and murder 
perpetrated by the iron molders’ union. 
The review will include 277 affidavits 
as to various forms of violence. Pres- 
ident Briggs referred to the original in- 
junction issued during the Milwaukee 
strike by Judge Quarles, which was dis- 
solved upon application of the union, 
immediately following which rioting 
was renewed and continued until May 
20, 1907. Among the injunctions se- 
cured at Milwaukee, was one for the 
protection of the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
and this case was appealed by the union 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Chicago. Therevpon, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Judge Taft, then 
secretary of war, at the personal solici- 
tation of John P. Frey, an officer of the 
iron molders’ union and himself a vio- 
lator of injunctions, selected an attor- 
ney for the purpose of assisting the 
union in defeating this injunction; the 
president and his secretary of war com- 
mitted themselves on an ex parte 
hearing, with no knowledge whatever 
of the details, to the contention of the 
union that the injunction was wrong 
and must be modified. On Oct. 18, 
1998, less than a month before the na- 
tional election, the United States Court 
of Appeals modified this injunction 
most materially. and on Oct. 26, the 
president gave to the newspapers his 
letter to P. H. Grace, in which he re- 
lated in detail how he and Judge Taft 
had assisted the unions in presenting 
the case to the higher covrt. President 
Briggs said, stating it tersely, “the 
prestige of the greatest office known to 
the world, irrespective of the judiciary, 
was thrown directly to the support of 
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the lawless, anarchistic element of this 
country. The president has attempted 
to justify this action on the ground of 
‘peaceful picketing,’ the greatest misno- 
mer ever coined. There are only two 
excuses for any man using the expres- 
sion ‘peaceful picketing’—one is ignor- 
ance, and the other wilfully using it as 
a subterfuge. This act of the execu- 
tive of the United States has stimulated 
the anarchists of this country to an ex- 
tent hitherto unknown, and the prob- 
lem now before you is not so much a 
question between employer and em- 
ploye, not a question of open or closed 
shop, not a question of rights and 
wrongs between you and your work- 
men directly, but a question whether 
or not the very govetnment under the 
laws of which we operate our shops is 
to be turned over into the hands of 
this lawless element.” 

President Briggs said that the recent 
election shows that there is no such 
thing as a labor vote, and that labor, 
as well as capital, does its own thinking. 
He referred to the history of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, now in 
course of preparation, and said that it 
would demonstrate the folly of at- 
tempting to have friendly relations with 
the iron molders’ union. “History,” he 
said, “will disclose the fact that the 
greatest difficulties to be overcome be- 
tween employer and employe are not 


the questions of wages and hours, but 
of apprentices, machines and law and 
order.” He said that the principles 
promulgated by the N. F. A. in 1904 
were identical with those announced by 
the historic Anthrecite Strike Com- 
mission. 

endorsed 
the secret National 
Founders’ Association and commended 


President Briggs heartily 


service of the 


the working organization, recommend- 
ing the continuance of both without de- 
crease. He expressed his conviction 
that the great majority of working peo- 
ple are honest and fair minded, striving 
to do what is right and fair, and he 
giving 


emphasized the necessity of 


them the consideration they deserved. 


Another extension has been granted 
the receivers of Milliken Bros., Inc., this 
time to Jan. 2. In the petition for a 
report of 


continuance the customary 


operations was presented, showing a 
large amount of money on hands and 


a good tonnage of orders on books. 
stack 
rebuilt 


The Thomas Iron Co.’s No 1 
at Hokendauqua, Pa., recently 
ard blown in Sept. 5, produced during 
the week ending Oct. 30, 1,880 tons of 
foundry pig iron, with a fuel consump- 
tion of 2,130 pounds ‘per ton of iron. 
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TAKING BIDS FOR BUILDING 
EXTENSIVE CAR REPAIR 
PLANT. 

The International Car Co., New Or- 
leans, La., advises that it recently pur- 
chased 37 acres in New Orleans for 
the erection of a car plant which will 
principally to rebuilding 
coaches and railway industrial 
equipment. Later it is intended to 
take up locamotive work. but at the 
present time the company proposes 
to confine itself strictly to repairing 

and rebuilding cars. 

It has just closed bids for its first 
include one 


be devoted 


cars, 


buildings, which will 
planing mill, 65 x 150 feet; 
chine shop 60 x 75 feet, and one shed 
88 x 600 feet, all to be of steel struc- 


now receiving 


one ma- 


tural material. It is 
bids from various concerns which are 
in a position to furnish complete out- 
its of both wood and iron working 
machinery, including a complete pow- 
er plant. The new plant will be 
strictly motor driven, and it is intend- 
ed to establish it in the very best 
possible condition and in the most 
modern manner both as to economy 
and service. The company has in- 
corporated for $350,000, and its pre- 
ferred stock is nearly all disposed of. 


DAYTON FOUNDRY REBUILDS. 

The Dayton Steel Foundry Co., 
Dayton, O., is planning concrete con- 
struction for its new buildings to re- 
place those recently destroyed by fire. 
Although it is not definitely settled 
yet, it is proposed that the buildings 
will be of the following dimensions: 
Main foundry building, 50 x 96 feet, 
with a 33-foot bay 50 feet long for 
cleaning putposes. The company ad- 
vises that it will be in the market for 
apparatus for cleaning purposes only, 
com- 


such as saws, sand blasts, air 
pressor, emery wheels and stands. etc. 
Every modern convenience for use in 
a crucible steel foundry will be con- 
sidered as the expects its 


new foundry to be up to date in every 
At present it is making cast- 


company 


respect. 
ines in the tempovary building which 
was erected two days after the insur- 
ance was adjusted and 10 days after 
the fire had destroyed the foundry 
building. The 
r. was saved, as well as the con- 
crete pattern storage building, the 
latter being the means of saving all 


office building. how- 


eve 


of the company’s customers’ patterns 
those going 
throrgh the foundry. It is expected 
to start on the new buildings within 


a week or 10 days. 


w'th the exception of 
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INTERESTING FACTS 
Developed at Meeting of American 
Bridge Co. Representatives. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Bridge Co., at which were gathered the 
engineers, was 
18. This 
the character 


officers and contracting 
held at Buffalo, Nov. 17 


opportunity for reviewing 


and 


of the fabricating business throughout 


the past year brought to light some in- 
teresting data, data which is evidence 
chiefly of the remarkable sacrificing of 


prices on fabricated structural steel. A 


calm retrospection reveals what seems 
to have been almost a scramble on the 
part of fabricators generally for each 


individual order, and in 


the records of the prices quoted show 


consequence 


a decline in the price of fabricated ma- 
terial of the 
price of plain material. 
the 
the 


wholly out proportion to 


Throughout the 
3ridge Co. has oc- 


year American 


ot 


extremely 


cupied position not competing 


for work at the low price 


which considerable work was 
The 
the 


Bridge 


the 


levels at 
figures com- 


of the 
different 


placed. following 


from records Ameri- 


Co.’s 


country, 


piled 
can offices 


throughout not including 


foreign business, are interesting as es- 
the attitude. The 


ures are for the year ending Oct. 31: 


tablishing above fig- 


2,790 RE: IF6.1 »7 


eS ara 90 26,12 
the above work that was carried 
the leading fabricator 
1907 and in 1908 


out secured over 


one-half in somewhat 


less than one-fifth. These figures are 


interesting further in presenting a com- 
parison of the structural business placed 
in the two be 
ally surprising to note that the tonnage 
the 


years and it will gener- 


in the last year exceeded preceding 


year’s tonnage by over 300,000. 


GAYLEY RESIGNS 


. 


Vice President—Alfred Clifford 
Succeeds as Director. 
At a meeting of the directors of the 


As 


United States Steel Corporation Tues- 
the 


Gr 
lirst 


day afternoon, resignation of 
vice president 
and as director was accepted. Alfred 
Clifford of St. s elected 


in the 


James Gayley, as 
Louis wa a di- 


rector his stead, but question 


of filling the vice presidency was not 
considered. 

The resignation of Mr. Gayley was 
announced last Thursday in the follow- 
ing statement by President Corey: 

“Mr. James Gayley, first vice presi- 
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ganization for the beginning of the 
new year. u 

Mr. Gayley’s work as first vice pres- 
ident of the corporation has been prin- 
cipally to organize its various subsid- 
the 


mining and transportation of ore. This 


lary companies connected with 


work has been carried out so success- 
fully that the operation of the ore 
business moved like clockwork, and 


Mr. Gayley has been desirous for some 
retiring from official con- 
nection with the corporation. He 

be able to attention 


his dry blast process and to his other 
‘ I 


some time of 
will 
to 


pay increased 


extensive business interests. 


TARIFF REVISION 





Discussed at Meetings in New York, 
Pittsburg and Cleveland. 

iron 
held 
conferences Monday and Tuesday at 
the Railway Club, New York City, to 
tariff 


Representatives of the leading 


and steel manufacturing concerns 


consider the matter of revision. 
These 


in Philadelphia on Friday and in Pitts- 


conferences followed me etings 
burg and Cleveland earlier in the week. 
No official j 
the New 
of those 


statement was made after 
York meeting, though several 
in attendance expressed their 


individual views on the tariff situation 
and particularly on Mr. Carnegie’s re- 

trade. In 
this connection A, F. Huston, 
dent of the Lukens Iron & Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., said: 

“Mr. Carnegie was a _ protectionist 
when in business; having sold out to 
others he now is less interested in the 
success of his old business, the burden 
of which is carried by his purchasers. 
Am sorry to see his unkind thrust at 
those whom he should = safeguard. 
Moreover, I doubt if he has kept him- 
self sufficiently informed to be able to 
intelligently upon the subject 


cent declaration for free 


presi- 


+ 


speak 
now.” 
Following the conference. a number 


prominent 


to attend 


teel makers 1 for 
the 


of 
Washington 
the w 


the steel 


hearing be- 
means committe: 


Wednesday. 


fore ays and 
on tariff 


PERSONAL. 


The new lord mayor of Birming 
ham, England Councilor George 
Hamilton Kenwick, is one of the 
most prominent figures of the metal 
trades of the Midlands. 

S. S. Parker, in charge of the ele 
tric furnace plant of Vickers, Son & 
Maxim, Sheffield, England, inspected 


steel plant operations in tl 


Le act 
ne past 


American 


during t week 


Pittsburg district 


dent, today tendered his resignation, 5 ? ieee : 
which will be accepted. He has ad- as the guest of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
vised us that he wishes to retire from and other manufacturers. 
maeeve a he 3 a Among the .recent arrivals from 
doing this for some time and by re- : ‘ : , - 
Sa dune tone ; lete or Europe was F. W. A. Jolly, of Wit 
signing now gives time to complete or- i ? ? 
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tenberg, Hall, Germany, president of 
the Association of German Manufac- 
turers of Fire Brick, which was or- 
ganized with the object of improving 
methods of manufacturing. He will 
spend several weeks in this country, 
studying American conditions, and is 
in 1 position to offer to American 


manufacturers valuable suggestions 
growing out of the experience of Ger- 


man Hotel Astor, New York 


City, is his headquarters. 


makers. 


Clarence B. Lamont, president and 


manager of the Pacific Engineering 
Co., has been appointed assistant to 
the president of the Moran Co., Se- 
attle. While Mr. Lamont does not 
relinquish his connection with the Pa- 
cific Engineering Co., he will have his 
offices in the future with the Moran 
Co., and will pay particular atten- 
tion to the department of design. In 
this capacity he replaces F. W. Hibbs, 
who is now connected with the Pa- 
cific Coast Co 
OBITUARIES. 

Harry Wallace, who had been pur- 

chasing agent of the Niles Tool 


Works, died at Detroit Nov. 11, after 
i] due to locomotor ataxia. 
Joseph Bryan, a well known resident 
Richmond, Va., died Nov. 20 at his 
home after an of some duration. 
He was born 63 years ago in Gloucester 


an illness 


of 
illness 


County, Va. For a considerable time 
he was in charge of the Richmond Lo- 
comotive works, of which he was man- 
aging director after its absorption by 
the American Locomotive Co. He was 
also a director of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., as well as of sever- 
al important concerns in other lines. 

L. L. Munn, president of the Arcade 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., died Nov. 23, 
aged 80 years. He had retired from 
active business for several years. Mr. 


Munn was one of the pioneers of the 
Middle West, 


his younger days before there were rail- 


arriving at Freeport in 


roads, making the trip from Vermont 
by stage and water to Chicago by way 
of Buffalo. He was one of the sub- 
stantial men who went west and carved 


country. 
of 


a name for himself in a new 


John Miailler, 
the Mahoning valley, died at his home 


pioneer foundryman 


in Youngstown, O., Nov. 24 from heart 
failure He had been identified with 
the foundsy business in Youngstown for 
50 years. As a partner of Lloyd 
300th, who died some years ago, Mr. 
Miller was identified with the foundry 
and machine shops of Booth & Miller, 
which is now a part of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co. Of late 


years he had been conducting a foundry 
Hill 


in Brier 
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QUIET YEAR FOR THE NATIONAL FOUNDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


Molding Machines Given Much Attention at New York 
Convention—Commissioner McClintock’s Elaborate Report— 
President Eliot and James M. Beck Speak at the Banquet 


The twelfth annual convention of 
the National Founders’ Association, 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week, marked 
of the most quiet years in the his- 
tory of the association. Only 
members were involved in difficulties 
sufficiently serious to render the as- 
sistance of the association 
and these disturbances 


the close of one 


four 


necessary, 
involved inall 
less than 60 molders and core makers. 
that 


convention 


therefore, 
this 
should be largely concerned with mat- 
with 


It was only natural, 


the deliberations of 
contrast those 


ters of peace, in 


relating to the actual combatting of 
strikes. Perhaps the most 


feature of the entire meeting was the 


striking 


prominence given to the molding ma- 
chine and to its possibilities, not only 
assistance in time of 


as a means of 


labor difficulty but also as an impor- 


tant reducer of costs in the ordinary | 
What it can ! 
do in the emergency of the strike was] 
address of C. SJ 


run of foundry practice. 


amply shown by the 
Bonsall, relating the experiences with 
the machine in the Buckeye Engine 
Co. plant at Salem, O., and 
report of Commissioner McClintock. 

This 


thy in 


convention also notewor- 


that it marked 


was 
the retirement, 
at. ‘his insistence, of President 
Briggs 
tion, 


own 
from the head of the associa- 


after active participation in its 
administration for five years, and the 


elevation to that place of Vice Presi- 


dent Carpenter. Otherwise the offi- 
cial staff remains without change. 
The entire attendance at the conven- 
tion was about 200. 

The presentation of official reports 


consumed practically all of the morn- 


ing session. Before these were read, 


however, the convention committees 
were appointed, as follows: 
Finance.—Geo. E. Emmons, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady; O. P. 
Letchworth, Pratt & Letchworth Co., 
Buffalo; E. L. Dawes, Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
Gen- 


Provi- 


Carpenter, 
Extinguisher Co., 
secretary, F. W. 


Press.—Henry A. 

eral Fire 
dence; and_ the 
Hutchings. 


Resolutions. —F. B. Farnsworth, 





by the } 


McLagon Foundry Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; T. L. Richmond, Buffalo Scale 
Co., Buffalo. 

Commissioner’s Report. 


The report of Commissioner Mc- 
Clintock is given in part below: 
Since our meeting here one year 


association has been called 
assist but four members in 
strikes. A total of 59 
core makers were _ in- 
none of these cases was 
wages or hours the 
furnished by the 
machines intro-. 


ago the 
upon to 
combatting 
molders and 
volved. In 
the question of 
issue. Men were 
association, molding 














Na- 


A. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HENRY 


duced in each case, and much of the 
work which formerly required skilled 
molders is now done by handy men 
and specialists. The above shops are 
now on a substantial footing and re- 
quire no further assistance from the 
association. For the first time in the 
history of the organization, we have 
no active strikes in the shops of 
members. 

In the strikes of the past year, 
there has been a notable absence of 
slugging and other vicious tactics on 
the part of the unions and its officers 
—apparently as a result of vigorous 
prosecution such tactics have been 
found by them expensive. 


Soon after the close of our last 
convention it was apparent that the 
national molders’ union could not 


longer finance its large strike benefit 


jthe strikers, the 
! compelled to turn to handy men and 
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pay roll and benefits were stopped to 
strikers in 22 cities. This was fol- 
lowed by the complete collapse of 
the strike in seven shops in Dayton, 
where the focal union sent a com- 
munication to each of the firms an- 
nouncing that the strike was off and 


asked for reinstatement. In April 
similar action was taken in Philadel- 
phia, and at Milwaukee notification 


was given that the strike benefits paid 
by the national union would cease. 
At the time payments were stop- 
ping at Milwaukee, two years after 
the inauguration of the strike, the 


benefits paid by the national mold- 
ers union to members in that city 
amounted to over $1,600 per week. 


By May 1, 1908, the capitulation on 
the part of the union had taken place 
in a total of 32 cities. 
Handy Men and Molding Machines. 
Since the molders’ strike of 1906, 
the handy man and speciaity molder 
have been a factor of increasing im- 
portance in the foundry. The extend- 
ed use of this class of labor in foun- 


dries making high grade machinery 
castings was at that time brought 
about more by necessity than by 


choice. ‘As it was impossible to pro- 
cure a sufficient number of skilled 
men to take the places left vacant by 
management was 


molding machines to carry on the 


work. 

The result was that the brains of 
the pattern shop and drafting depart- 
ments were turned to the foundry as 
never before. Every pattern on 
which the expense of fitting could be 
saved in a year or. less was altered to 
go on a molding machine. Other 
jobs were changed in imgenious way» 
to eliminate so far as possible the 
skill required in molding. Perhaps 
the pattern was simply fitted on a 
board to insure the parting line and 
assist in drawing the pattern. The 
effort was toward making it possible 
to quickly teach green men to pro- 
duce castings. ‘The management of 
the various firms from the highest of- 
ficial down was giving earnest, con- 
structive thought to the foundry and 
the result was marked by many sur- 
prises. 

Changes made in patterns and rig- 
ging reduced many important jobs to 
a point where but little molding skill 
was necessary, the time of molding 
cut down and a great saving made in 
cost. In fact, some jobs were made 
almost fool-proof against loss by bad 
castings. 

A Matter of Education. 

In the final analysis the whole sub- 
ject of molding machines and handy 
men is one of education, and the 
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quickest and simplest method of con- 
vincing your foundry foreman that 
improvements can be made in_ his 
methods of shop practice is to go 
with him on a trip of inspection to 
shops which are using handy men and 
molding machines on _ high-grade 
work. Such a trip will do him more 
good, will put more enthusiasm, en- 
ergy and steam into him, than any- 
thing I know of. 

To the extent that handy men and 
molding machines are used, to just 
that extent will the demand for full 
fledged journeymen molders be less- 
ened and the supply in good times 
come that much nearer meeting the 
demand. The shop with its work 
specialized, a large part of the skill 
eliminated, has a much broader field 
from which to draw labor, is able to 
more easily increase its molding force 
and therefore lessen the liability of 
labor troubles. , 

Apprentices. 

While great stress has been laid 
on the advantages gained by the use 
of handy men and molding machines, 
I am not unmindful of the impor- 
tance of apprentices, both in the core 
room and the foundry. To engage 
and train a full quota of apprentices 
is an obligation which every foundry- 
man owes the trade, and he who 
neglects this is remiss in that duty. 

Due to the efforts of this associa- 
tion during its lifetime, a vast ma- 
jority of our shops are now open or 
non-union, and the apprentices there- 
in are receiving an education in the 
molding trade far in excess of any- 
thing of the kind for many years 
past. Not only are our people giving 
greater attention to the boys, but the 
bovs are becoming interested more 
than ever in the work. 

I urge you to hold fast everything 
you have gained in this respect and 
continue your. efforts in fostering this 
undertaking. : 

Before leaving this subject I wish 
to say just a word with reference to 
using care in selecting handy men 
and apprentices. Get boys and men 
of good physical and moral fiber, who 
will tend to elevate the standard of 
the shop. If you desire a_ better 
grade of workmen for your foundries 
in the future than you have had in 
the past, it is important that this be 
kept in mind. The men to whom the 
trade shall be transmitted depends on 
you. Surely there is no good reason 
why the men_ producing castings 
should not rank as high as those in 
the machine shop or other depart- 
ments of the metal working industry. 

Contract Molders. 

Coincident with our outline of pol- 
icy, we adopted a method of hiring a 
certain number of molders by yearly 
contract. This plan has worked out 
very satisfactorily indeed. During 
the past year, a large number of these 
contracts have expired, which fact the 
men have regretted, but nevertheless 
have manifested their appreciation of 
our attitude towards them, and it is 
with the greatest pleasure I report 
to you that not one single contract 
was canceled on account of the de- 
pression in business. 


An item in the report 


treasurer’s 
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will show you that to carry them over 
cost us quite a little money, but I 
believe it is one of the best expendi- 
tures the association has ever made. 

It is most gratifying to your offi- 
cers to note the most friendly, kindly, 
co-operative spirit prevailing among 
these workingmen, together with all 
other independent workmen, a spirit 
which I believe never before existed 
in the foundry industry. We have 
endeavored to treat them fairly and 
liberally in all particulars. The re- 
sults are phenomenal. 

As a result of the many strikes, the 
field from which to draw independ- 
ent molders has constantly broad- 
ened. 

The fear which formerly existed in 
the mind of the average molder, that 
to be out of the union was equivalent 
to being out of work, is rapidly dying 
away and in many localities the inde- 
pendent workman can more easily ob- 
tain employment than the one with 
the union card. So long as a union 
card does not signify efficiency, but 
simply indicates a contributor to the 
union’s treasury, so long will foun- 
drymen look on them with suspicion. 

Legislative Matters. 

At the Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion, George F. Monaghan, of De- 
troit, counsel for the association, 
spoke in detail of certain legislative 
demands now before the national leg- 
islature in the interests of the labor 
unions. In particular the referred to 
proposed amendments to the Sher- 
man anti-trust act, which would have 
the effect of relieving unions from 
the operations of that law, and, by 
legalizing conspiracy in such cases, 
would permit picketing, boycotting, 
etc. The changes demanded would 
also practically nullify the right of 
the employer to injunction proceed- 
ings for the protection of his prop- 
erty against the violence of strikers. 
Mr. Monaghan warned the associa- 
tion to be constantly on its guard in 
opposing such measures, quoting ex- 
Congressman Littlefield to the effect 
that “if these bills ever reach the 
floor of the house, they will pass al- 
most without a dissenting vote.” He 
pointed as a warning of the times to 
the Appellate Court’s decision in the 
Allis-Chalmers case, practically allow- 
ing picketing, persuasion and primary 
boycotting, adding his belief that an 
appeal to the highest court would 
probably overthrow this ruling. As a 
suggested bit of counter legislation, 
he thought a bill could be drafted pro- 
viding that in the event of contempt 
being committed, upon showing the 
circumstances tending to prove that 
the accused knew of the injunction, 
this should be sufficient proof to se- 
cure punishment. Thomas L. Dur- 
ban, Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., 
spoke of the desirability of counter 
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legislative measures and of the neces- 
sity of supplying our legislators with 
data on the labor situation. This 
subject was also discussed at length 
by F. B. Farnsworth, McLagon Foun- 
dry Co., New Haven, Conn., and by 
Robert H. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O, 
Wages in Open Shop. 

The afternoon session was conclud- 
ed by a discussion on the 
subject of wages in open shop, this 


general 


being opened by F. L. Richmond, 
Buffalo Scale Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The problem of piece prices is a 
serious one,” said Mr. Richmond. 


“Sometimes the schedule is too low, 
as has happened in our own shop, 
where it was promptly advanced. The 
whole matter of pay should be gov- 
erned by the Golden Rule and decid- 
edly it is good policy to pay liberal 
wages to these open shop men.” 

To investigate this question and re- 
port at the next convention, Mr. Jef- 
frey, Mr. Durban and Mr. Gillette 
were appointed. 

Wm. S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety 
Boiler Works, stated 
that the maximum of wages in his 


Philadelphia, 


own shop was higher than before the 
strike and the minimum was lower, 
actual cost of castings produced be- 
ing somewhat lower. The open shop, 
he declared, gave the men a better 
opportunity to advance. 

The nominating committee appoint- 
ed at this time was made up of Isaac 
W. Frank, United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Pittsburg: A. C. Pes- 
sano, Great Lakes Engineering Works, 
Detroit; ‘C. H. Jarvis, American Hiard- 
ware Corporation, New Britain, Conn.; 
Otto Falk, The Falk Co., Milwaukee; 
and C. Bermingham, Canadian Loco- 
motive Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ont. 


President Eliot at the Banquet. 

At the convention banquet Wednes- 
day evening, Isaac W. Frank, a past 
president of the association, presided 
as toastmaster and spoke interestingly 
of the early history of the organiza- 
about the time 


tion, particularly at 


when Mr. Briggs first became asso- 
ciated with its administration. 
President Eliot, of 


versity, who for 


Uni- 


has been a 


Harvard 
years 
student and writer on the labor ques- 
tion, was the first speaker and talked 
most hopefully for its final solution. 
He declared that the past few years 
had brought many improvements in 
the conduct of the industrial struggle, 
notably in the combination of those 
with common interests and in the 
higher, plane upon which the contest 
never do any 


is waged. Yet wars 
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good, accomplish anything of 
permanent worth unless they bring 
out some new element of human free- 
dom, unless they result in some prog- 
ress in human liberty. It is the same 
with industrial war; that is only jus- 
tified when it gains something for 
liberty, either for capital or for labor. 
“We hear much of the term ‘cap- 
tains of industry,’” said Dr. Eliot. “TI 
don’t like it. Captain is a military 
term. He orders men to work. Mili- 
tary discipline is not applicable to in- 
dustry. I would call them, not cap- 
tains, but prophets, seers, men _ of 
foresight, men of invention, men of 
real leaders of industry. 
In our great industries one-man 
leadership doesn’t apply any more. 
The great industry is a great social 
force, involving the industrial wel- 
fare of vast multitudes, and its wide- 
spread social effects must be consid- 
ered. “As an outside student of trade 
relations,” continued Dr. Eliot, “it 
seems to me there is no more per- 
nicious element in recent years than 
for monopoly and the 
competition. But compe- 
tition has been and is bound to con- 
tinue the life of trade, for in no 
other way can a man learn his whole 


never 


imagination, 


the search 
crushing of 


powers. When a business becomes a 
monopoly, and some must be con- 
ducted in this way, it follows that 
there has got to be regulation by 


public authority. This is the regular, 
inevitable accompaniment of the mo- 
nopoly. Even in the 
quired monopoly, like that of the la- 
bor union, this must be so. This reg- 
ulation involves full publicity. It is a 
necessary condition for many _busi- 
nesses, like the railroads, public ser- 
vice concerns, and such, and it is the 
great remedy for industrial strikes. 
But as yet we are far from that ideal, 
and the warfare will continue as long 
The press 


case of an ac- 


as operations are secret. 
has done much to aid in this reform, 
but it has not done enough. There 
is a Canadian law which provides for 
full publicity in every dispute before 
a strike or lockout can occur. Either 
party can secure it, and the public, 
which pays the costs of industrial 
strife, learns the motives of the con- 
test, information to which it is en- 
titled.” 

Dr. Eliot then spoke of what had 
been accomplished in the way of ar- 
bitration, which will not work be- 
cause it always turns out in a com- 
promise. He closed his address with 
an earnest appeal for just a little 
more good will between the employer 
and the employe. “I am fully per- 
suaded,” he said, “that there is no 
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difference of interest at bottom. Both 

sides are deeply concerned with the 

promotion of good will. The diffi- 

culty is how to persuade both parties 

that this is the foundation of prog- 

ress, happiness and human liberty.” 
Mr. Beck’s Address. 

The other banquet address, that of 
James M. Beck, counsel for the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, dealt 
with some of the legislative problems 
underlying the labor situation. What 
is needed most imperatively, he de- 
clared, is not more laws, but just a 
little more obedience to the law. We 
even need fewer laws, for. many now 
on our statute books are useless, and 
in fact are occasionally real menaces 
to business. 

Turning to the matter of govern- 
mental interference with business, the 
speaker declared that what we suf- 
fered from 12 months ago was not 
the abuses uncovered, not the mis- 
takes at Washington; it was the reap- 
ing of the whirlwind. The laws of 
trade are greater than those of gov- 
ernment; they cannot be abolished. by 
artificial means. There is great error, 
Mr. Beck declared, in shifting the 
question from the judiciary branch of 
the government to the legislative 
branch. In closing the said: “There 
can be no lasting concord, unless it 
is based on respect and practical re- 
gard for the rights of each—justice 
to the man who wants to sell his la- 
bor, free from the wanton injustice 
of union labor.” 

A Plea for Standardization. 

L. L. Anthes, president of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, 
opened the Thursday morning session 
with a plea for the establishment of 
a bureau and laboratory where ana- 
lytical work can be carried on with a 
view of standardizing all foundry ma- 
terials, pig iron, sand, fuel, etc. In 
this appeal, he was seconded by Dr. 
Richard Moldenke, secretary of the 
American association, who pointed out 
the possible benefits from the opera- 
tion of a central bureau where the in- 
vestigation of foundry difficulties can 
be carried out and the results ob- 
tained can be made available through- 
out the’ industry. The molding ma- 
chine has given us practically a fool- 
proof mold, he said. Now what we 
need is fool-proof fuel, fool-proof sand, 
etc. Following a random discussion 
of this subject, provision was made 
for a committee to investigate the 
feasibility of the project and to act 
in concert with similar committees ap- 
pointed by other organizations work- 
ing along the same line. 

O. P. Letchworth, Pratt & Letch- 


2 Sem nar er 
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worth Co., Buffalo, reported for the 
finance committee, showing the ample 
resources of the association and the 
encouraging prospects for the ensuing 
year. President Briggs spoke briefly 
on the work of the committee ap- 
pointed to act jointly with a similar 
committee from the National Metal 
Trades Association on matters of 
common import. Four meetings were 
held during the year, the joint efforts 
being restricted to two subjects, legis- 
lative and literary. The plan was so 
successful that its 


continuance was 
recommended. The convention later 
appointed to this committee Irving 


Reynolds, Wm. Tod Co., Youngstown, 
O.; Thomas E. Durban, Erie City 
Iron Works, Erie, Pa., and the presi- 
dent, with the following alternates: 
Mr. Briggs, W. H. Winslow, Winslow 
Bros Co. Chicago, and J. H. 
Schwacke, Wim. Sellers Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
For the Molding Machine. 

One of the most important actions 
taken by the convention was the 
adoption, at the instigation of John 
Knickerbocker, Eddy Valve Co., Wa- 
terford, N. Y., of a resolution re- 
questing and empowering the incom- 
ing administrative council to investi- 
gate the matter of extending the use 
of molding machines by sending its 
skilled operators to the various foun- 
dry centers and shops to demonstrate 
the possibilities of this method of 
molding. This decision was reached 
after an extended discussion, in which 
keen interest in the project was mani- 
fested. : 

Mr. Knickerbocker opened the sub- 
ject by stating that whenever a strike 
occurs the first thing done is to in- 
vestigate the molding machine. If 
this was a good thing in time of war, 
he argued, it should be good in peace. 
He thought the present an opportune 
time to make use of the association’s 
employes to demonstrate its use, in 
which, he thought, co-operation could 
be had from various members now 
operating on machines He believed 
this plan might lead to an increase in 
membership. 

Robert Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, spoke of the scarcity of 
molding machine experts and of the 
consequent difficulties often encounter- 
ed by foundries before machines newly 
irttroduced can be brought to their full 
efficiency. F. B. Farnsworth, Mce- 
Lagon Foundry Co. New Haven, 
Conn., favored the plan as a means of 
keeping the association’s organization 
of workmen intact, and suggested that 
some of them might go to the various 
centers and talk to all on improved 
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equipment, whether members of the 
association or not. He referred, in 
response to the question of certain 
other speakers, tc the annual exhi- 
bition of foundry equipment held in 
connection with the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, where 
practically every machine manufactur- 
ed is shown in operation. 
Work of the Review. 

An appreciation of the work car- 
ried on by the Review was voiced by 
Mr. Frank. The method of preparing 
its mailing list was discussed and the 
association finally enthusiastically 
adopted a resolution directing the in- 
coming council to continue the publi- 
cation along the same lines as hereto- 
fore. 

The branch offices of the associa- 
tion will also all be continued through 
the ensuing year. The work of the 
New York office, in charge of J. M. 
Taylor, was strongly commended by 
F. B. Farnsworth and H. N. Covel, 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Change in Officials. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, presented by Mr. Frank, was 
unanimously adopted in every instance. 
This provided the retirement of Mr. 
Briggs from the presidency, a course 
made necessary by his insistence upon 
being relieved from active work in the 
association, which he had served in an 
official capacity for five years, first as 
commissioner, then as president, then 
as both president and commissioner 
and finally, during the past year, as 
president. His success in conducting 
the affairs of the organization through 
most critical periods was referred to 
throughout the convention, particu- 
larly by Mr. Frank, in beginning his 
remarks as toastmaster at the banquet, 
and by Mr. Letchworth at the close 
of the meeting, the former expressing 
the hope that, after a year of rest, 
Mr. Briggs might find it possible to 
return to the position from which he 
has just retired. On the principle of 
“rotation in office,” as the nominating 
committee explained, Mr. Briggs was 
chosen vice president. 

The new president, Henry A. Car- 
penter, has been vice president of the 
association for some time. He is in 
charge of the extensive foundry oper- 
ation of the General Fire Extinguisher 
Co., Providence, R. I. He was pres- 
ident of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association and was recently at 
the head of the foundry committee 
undertaking the task of finding a solu- 
tion for the problem of pig iron short- 
ages in shipment. He is one of the 
best known foundrymen in the east. 

By a rousing vote, the association 
re-elected F. W. Hutchings, of Detroit, 
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as secretary. The People’s State 
bank was continued as treasurer. 

At the meeting of the new admin- 
istrative council, following the ad- 
journment of the convention, A. E. 
McClintock was re-appointed commis- 
sioner, thus making the only change in 
the official staff the shifting of Mr. 
Carpenter to the presidency and Mr. 
Briggs to his place. Mr. Carpenter 
briefly outlined his administrative pro- 
gram for the year and Mr. Briggs 
closed the conventivun with a final 
word of appreciation for the manner 
in which the association had “backed 
him up” throughout his term of office. 

The new district committees are 
given below. The charman and vice 
chairman in each district are members 
of the administrative council. In the 
third, fifth, and eighth districts, how- 
ever, no selections have as yet been 
made. 

FIRST DISTRICT—A. N. Abbe, chairman, 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn.; J. D. 
Hunter, vice chairman, Jas. Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass.; F. T Wanning, 
Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn.; Jas. 
F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co., Lawrence, 
Mass.; Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell 
Co., Boston. 

SECOND DISTRICT—F. E. Wheeler, chair- 
man, International Heater Co., Utica, N. Y.; 
H. G. Miles, vice chairman, Buffalo Foundry 
& Mach. Co., Buffalo; G. H. Johnson, Isaac 
G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y.; 
D. E. Titsworth, Potter Printing Press Co., 
Plainfield, N. J.; S. S. Gould, Gould’s Mfg. 
Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

THIRD DISTRICT—Thos. E. Durban, Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; J. H. Schwacke, 
Wm. Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; W. R. 
McClave, McClave-Brooks Co., Scranton, Pa.; 


Stuart R. Carr, Stuart R. Carr & Co., Balti- 
more; Thos. Shipley, York Mfg. Co., York, 


Pa. 

FOURTH DISTRICT—Irving H. Reynolds, 
chairman, Wm. Tod Co., Youngstown, O.; 
Omar N. Steele, vice chairman, American Ship 
Building Co., Cleveland; Chester M. Culver, 
Murphy Iron Works, Detroit; R. H. Jeffrey, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus; William Gilbert, 
Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 
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FIFTH DISTRICT—H. T. Hornsby, United 
Iron Works Co., Springfield, Mo.; D. F. 
O’Neil, Western Foundry Co., Chicago; W. 
O. Bates, Bates Machine Co., Joliet; F. C. 
Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago; 
Edward H.. Dean, Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
Works, Indianapolis. 

SIXTH DISTRICT—A. J. Brawley, chair- 
man, South Park Foundry & Mach. Co., St. 
Paul; Theo. O. Vilter, vice chairman, Vilter 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Otto H. Falk, Falk Co., 
Milwaukee; Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul; Frederick Robinson, J. 
I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT—Edward McDougall, 
chairman, John McDougall Caledonian Iron 
Works Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.; S. H. Chap- 
man, vice chairman, Ontario Wind Engine & 
Pump Co., Toronto, Ont.; R. J. Whyte, Frost 
& Wood Co., Ltd., Smith’s Falls, Ont.; J. A. 
Milne, Allis-Chalmers-Bullock, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que.; L. L. Anthes, Toronto Foundry Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

EIGHTH DISTRICT—Exile Burkitt, South- 
ern Engine & Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn.; 
D. T. Smith, Continental Gin Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; G. T. Thayer, South Side Foundry 
& Mach. Works, Charlestown, W. Va.; W. S. 
Mosher, Mosher Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wm. 
J. Oliver, Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


THE MOLDING MACHINE AND 
UNSKILLED LABOR: 

The speaker’s company found that 
the cost of castings in a new and 
modernly equipped foundry was not 
reduced when compared with the cost 
of castings obtained with old foundry 
practice where hand-manipulated jib 
cranes and other antiquated methods 
had been in vogue. A change in foremen 
showed but little improvement, and a 
systematic investigation was begun. 
At the convention of 1905 of the 
National Founders’ Association, the 
molding machine was discussed. On 
this occasion Antonio Pessano made a 
statement to the effect that if foundry 


1An address by C. S. Bonsall, of the Buck- 
eye Engine Co., Salem, O., to the National 
Founders’ Association, November, 1908. 
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managers would put in one or more 
molding machines and operate them 
continually and consistently, it would 
soon be discovered that they are of 
great value in the more economical 
management of the foundry. 
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employed only for drawing patterns, 
dressing molds and_ setting cores; 
handy men shovel and ram sand. A 
number of the skilled molders have 
not had a rammer in their hands for 
over two months. We have also dis- 








DisTANCE Piece For GAs ENGINE. Motpinc MAcHINE Jos. 


Time, Skilled Mechanic With Helper, Nine Hours. Weight, 3,800 Pounds. 


The speaker commenced operations 
upon the lines suggested by these 
words, but about in a year’s time was 
convinced that it was impossible to 
obtain the desired results with union 
labor. In June, 1908, a strike was 
called, due to the fact that the foundry 
employed more than the union ratio of 
apprentices. The natural result was 
that in July costs increased and pro- 
duction decreased. In August the pro. 
duction was almost normal with costs 
about 50 per cent greater than the 
average. In September, the produc- 
tion was normal and the costs not 
over 10 per cent greater than the mean 
of the previous year. In October, the 
output had been increased 40 per cent 
above the average of the previous year, 
and the cost was more than 15 per 
cent less. The belief of the speaker is 
that this result could not have been 
obtained in a foundry with union 
molders at any cost. 

The speaker is unable to give a fair 
comparison of costs and production, 
since the older records are based upon 
steam engine castings alone, while 
records since the strike are mostly on 
gas engine castings, which latter are 
more expensive than the former. 

As the result of the strike, we have 
discovered that in the core shop 
more and better cores are obtained 
with one-third of the skilled employes 
formerly used. This is also true in 
the foundry, where skilled molders are 
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housing, which was made in a drag, 
cheek and cope flask at a labor cost of 
$13. A year ago a union molder earn- 
ing $3.50 per day, made a mold from 
the same pattern in the same way at 
a labor cost of $44.20. Another in- 
stance is a bed casting, weighing 11,800 
pounds. This mold was bedded in the 
floor and, including the cope, was ram- 
med by a handy man with helper in 
14 hours. The pattern was drawn, 
mold dressed, cores set and closed in 
18 hours by a skilled molder and his 
helper. 

Where we are making our greatest 
progress, however, is on the molding 
machine. A gas cylinder, 18 inches 
bare, 21 inches stroke and weighing 
3,650 pounds was rammed on a ma- 
chine, the pattern drawn by a crane, 
the mold dressed, the cores set and 
cast the same day. The actual time 
of the skilled mechanic with his helper 
was nine hours. A distance piece for 
a gas engine was made on a molding 
machine, the pattern drawn by a crane, 
the mold dressed and the core set by 
a skilled molder and his helper in nine 
hours. The weight of the cleaned 
casting was 3,800 pounds. 

Another instance is a bed casting 
made partly on a molding machine 
and partly by hand. The machine was 


Gas EncINne CyLinpeEr—Bore, 18 INcues, Stroke 21 INcuHeEs. 
‘ 4, 
Weight, 3,650 


Molding Machine Job. Time, Skilled Mechanic With Helper, Nine Hours. 


Pounds. 


covered that the molding machine has 
been of benefit in reducing cost and 
enabling us to obtain better castings. 

Herewith are presented illustrations 
of some of the larger castings made 
since the strike was called, with the 
weight and time of molding. One large 
casting, not shown, is a triplex pump 


not strong enough to ram the mold 
when the flask was full of sand, so all 
of the sand was put in the flask that 
the machine would handle, and we 
afterwards filled the flask and ram- 
med with a pneumatic rammer. If the 
machine had been strong enough to 
handle the load, we would have com- 
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pleted the mold, set the cores and cast 
the same day, with the skilled molder 
and his helper working nine hours, 
assisted for three hours by a handy 
man in dressing the mold. This cast- 
ing weighed 9,300 pounds. 

I am satisfied that every foundry in 
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Return of Optimism Justified by New 
Business Developing. 


Office of THe Iron TraApve Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., Nov. 24 


In. machinery, machine tools, boiler 
making, electrical lines and their allied 


interests, there is a return of optim- 


ism which is kept alive by suffi- 


cient increase in orders and inquiries 
to make the outlook for 


contemplate. 


the new year 
The _ bus- 
such volume 


pleasant to 
not coming in 
large blocks as warrants 
comment, but rather there 
is slow steady building up to 
better conditions, This improvement 
since the election has been so decid- 
edly sure that nearly every manufac- 
turer called upon here is an optimist. 
Here and there orders have been suffi- 
ciently large to attract particular at- 
A nice large order for elec- 
to one Dayton, O., 
manufacturer, was one of the good 
things reported. There is more in- 
terest shown in foreign markets, which 
is also one of the encouraging fea- 
tures. Inquiries indicate that prompt 
deliveries will be wanted and while 
some of the buying is for stock for 
dealers in machinery, there are speci- 
fications coming in for immediate 
use. This is a little vexing at times 
as the stock on hand at the shop does 
not always meet the specifications of 
the buyer, and naturally there is a de- 
sire to turn stock into money, but 
there is enough shopping to keep 
the plants in a good frame of mind 
and some of the plants are gradually 
increasing their output by increasing 
working time and adding men. 
Considerable work is going on in the 
offices in preparation of new catalogs 


iness is 
or such ex- 
travagant 


and 


tention. 
trical equipment 


and the first of the year will likely 
see a number of handsome booklets 
out. This feature of the selling end 


of the business is demanding more at- 
tention right along and great care is 
exercised in the getting up of cuts 
of machines for illustrating purposes. 

A number of new machines and at- 
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this country can obtain th: same con 
ditions as at present are enjoyed by 
us if the same methods are pursued. 
I firmly believe, however, that you 
cannot succeed with an open shop 
until the union molder recognizes that 
he must conform to more equitable 


tachments under way and some 
shops are adding to their lines. 

The Queen City Punch & Shear 
Co. is working on some new special 
machines and the shop has been kept 
fairly busy for the past two months. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co. reports business gradually 
improving and orders are increasing. 

The Kern Machine Tool Co. reports 
more interest on the part of foreign- 
ers and the outlook in that direction 
is quite encouraging. The shop is 
running on full time and full force. 

The Tudor Boiler Co. has received 
some nice orders during the week and 
is at work on a new installation in a 


large pork packing plant. 


are 
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Additions for a Number of Plants— 
New Business Increasing. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 23—That 
there is a much better feeling with de- 
cided increase in inquiries and orders, 
but that no rash boom is to be ex- 
pected, is the general opinion of Mil- 
waukee machinery manufacturers. The 
reports of different manufacturers 
would indicate that upon the .average 
the leading plants are being operated 
from 70 to 80 per cent of the normal. 
The fact that so many concerns are 
building new plants or substantial ad- 
ditions is another indication that 
plenty of confidence exists among 
manufacturers. 

Two large additions, 
block in length, and involving the. ex- 
penditure of more than $75,000, will be 
erected to the plant of the Cutler- 
Hammer Co., manufacturer of electric 
controlling devices. 

Officials of the Davis Mfg. Co., 
builder of gasoline engines and mo- 
tors, announce that they expect to be 
located in a new factory on the south 
side, Milwaukee, by Jan. 1. Although 
the company has been in existence but 
four years, it has outgrown its present 
quarters. The company has orders 
on hand at the present time for build- 
ing 1,000 motors. 

F. W. Sivyer, 


one of half 


president of the 
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conditions. We do not anticipate any 
trouble in holding our few skilled 
molders and core makers, as they are 
paid the highest rate of wages and 
are not called on to ram or shovel 
sand or do any heavy labor, which is 
manifestly the work of the handyman. 


MAKERS. 


Northwestern Mallable Iron Co. be- 
lieves that his plant is being operated 
at about 70 per cent of the normal and 
that the outlook is greatly improved. 

The Milwaukee Bridge Co. will build 
a $30,000 addition to its shop at 
Thirty-fourth street and Concordia 
avenue, Milwaukee. 

O. L. Hollister, president and treas- 
urer of the West Allis Malleable Iron 
& Chain Belt Co., West Allis, Wis., 
denies the report that his company has 
been absorbed by the American Chain 
& Foundry Co. President Hollister 
says that it is true that stockholders, 
representing a little more than two- 
fifths of the stock of the company 
have disposed of their holdings, but 
that the plant continues under the 
same management. Among those 
out are C. L. Borst, former vice pres- 
ident, and W. H. Shenners, former 
secretary. 

By recently buying 4,000 tons of 
water pipe for $96,650, the Milwaukee 
board of public works believes that 
it has saved the city at least $20,000. 
The contract was awarded when pipe 
prices were very low. The United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
will furnish the pipe at $23.15 a ton 
and the special castings at $54. O. 
W. Greenslade, ‘of Milwaukee, bid 
only on the special castings and offer- 
ed them at $47 a ton, but the board ex- 
pressed the belief that the contract 
should go to one party. 

The Wisconsin capitol commission 
is inviting proposals for furnishing 
and erecting the steel work of the 
south wing and central portion of the 


new state capitol now erecting at 
Madison. The bids will be opened on 
Dec. 18. 


The entire plant of the Malleable 
Iron Co. at Beaver Dam, Wis., is now 
in operatior. More than sv0 men are 
being employed and the establishment 
is running night and day. A $20,000 
office building is in course of construc- 
tion by the company. 

The Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, 
is now employing about two-thirds of 
its normal working force, and expects 
to be operating to full capacity in the 
very near future. A number of very 
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large orders have recently been re- 
ceived, and as soon as these come 
from the drafting room into the shop, 
the works will resume their old time 
activity. There has been some shift- 
ing about of large equipment to pro- 
vide for increased demands upon the 
electrical department. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the opening of the old Marinette 
Iron Works Foundry, at Marinette, 
Wis. The plant will be operated by 
a company recently organized in Mar- 
inette and the foundry will be turned 
over to the new concern. 

The East Water street bridge bonds 
of Milwaukee, have at last been sold 
to Parry, Coffin & Burr, Boston, who 
took the entire issue of $200,000. 
Within ten days it is expected that the 
Milwaukee board of public works will 
have awarded the contract for the 
erection of the bridge. 

P. J. Holm has severed active con- 
nection with the Northwestern Steel & 
Iron Works at Eau Claire. Wis., and 
will locate at Sparta, Mich., where he 
will erect a large plant for the man- 
ufacture of gasoline engines, automo- 
bile engines and concrete machinery. 
deveral large buildi11gs will be erected, 
the foundry to be 200 x 200 feet. The 
plant will be operated by the Holm 
Machinery Mfg. Co., recently incor- 
porated in Michigan with a capital 
stock of $100,000. 

M. M. Riley, a well known attorney 
formerly of Milwaukee, but now lo- 
cated at Ironwood, Mich., recently ex- 
hibited a device for a metallic tie be- 
fore the convention of the Road- 
masters and Maintenance of Way as- 
sociation in Milwaukee. Mr. Riley’s 
invention consists of a rail with a turn 
down flange which fits into a slot in 
the metal tie, and is fastened securely 
in position by a %-inch steel key that 
drops into place and holds it securely. 
Mr. Riley has spent 20 years in per- 
fecting the invention. 

William O. Vilter, of the Vilter 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, has returned 
from a trip to Germany and other 
points abroad. Mr. Vilter believes 
that the results of the recent election 
were received with favor in Germany, 
where the recent financial crisis was 
severely felt. 

The Globe Iron Works Co., of 
Dayton, O., has been awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing water turbines of 
4.240 horsepower and four Lombard 
automatic governors for the new 
power plant of the Menominee and 
Marinette Light. & Traction Co. to be 
located at Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has 
been awarded the contract for the 
generators, transformers and _ switch- 
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boards. The new plant will furnish 
power and light to Marinette, Wis., 
and to various points in Michigan, 


PITTSBURG. 





Improvement Slow and Few Actual 
Orders Received. 


Office of THE Iron Trane Review, 
sa z 510 Park Bldg., Nov. 24. 
The improvement in machinery lines 


which is now under way is expressing 
itself gradually in increased business, 
but no marked gain in actual book- 
ings is taking place. The market 
shows good prospects, which are de- 
veloping as rapidly as general condi- 
tions will permit, and it is believed 
that by spring the situation will have 
advanced to a very substantial basis. 
The annual inventories and stockhold- 
ers’ meetings are having a_ bearing 
upon the market and when these are 
disposed of the placing of numerous 
contracts is expected. During the 
week some orders for single machine 
tools were taken under specific in- 
structions for delivery after the hold- 
ing of annual meetings. New plant 
requirements are fair, but the major 
portion of current inquiries and book- 
ings appears to come from the ex- 
tension of present capacities. The 
railroads continue to be light buyers. 

The new plant being erected at 
Sheridan, Allegheny county, Pa., by 
Vollkommer & Co., Pittsburg, manu- 
facturers of enamels and colors for 
enameling plants, to replace the prop- 
erty recently destroyed by fire, is 
rapidly nearing completion, and is ex- 
pected to be in operation by Dec. 15. 
The main building is of fireproof con- 
struction 37 x 76 feet, with a lean-to 
20 x 60 feet. The equipment needed, 
consisting of furnaces, grinding mills, 
presses, and a 25-horsepower gas en- 
gine, has been placed. 

The Latrobe Steel & Coupler Co., 
Chicago, is erecting two extensive ad- 
ditions to its works, which will be 
50 x 275 feet and 40 x 200 feet in 
dimensions, and of steel construction. 
The Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg, has the contract for the erec: 
tion. 

It is officially denied that the West 
Leechburg Iron & Steel Co. is erect- 
ing a new hoop mill at West Leech- 
burg, Pa., or is making any other ex- 
tensive improvements at this time. 

Capitalists of Ford City, Pa., have 
organized the Ford City Power Co. 
to supply neighboring towns with 
light, heat and power. The borough 
will vote Dec. 18 on a proposition to 
increase its indebtedness $16,000 to 


purchase the electric light plant. 
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Proposals have been taken by W. 
A. Gibson, borough secretary of Tar- 
entum, Pa., for the supplying of the 
borough with one 75-kilowatt, 500- 
volt, belt-driven, direct-current gener- 
ator, with pulley rails and rheostat 
and one marble or slate switch-board 
with the necessary appliances and 
switches. 

The American Steel & Iron Co.,, 
Norwalk, O., is enlarging a 20-ton 
basic open-hearth furnace to a fur- 
nace of 30 tons capacity. Vollkom- 
mer & Hagan, Pittsburg, are the en- 
gineers. The same firm is also doing 
the brick work on three Rust boilers 
at the American mine of M. A. Han- 
na & Co., at Diorite, Mich.; the brick 
work for three Rust boilers at the 
mine of the Montreal Mining Co., at 
Hurley, Wis., and the brick work for 
two Rust boilers for the Danbury 
Street Railway Co., Danbury, Conn. 
Vollkommer & Hagan have the con- 
tract for erecting four pairs of fur- 
naces, four sheet furnaces and two 
double annealing furnaces for the new 
four mill plant now building by the 
National Sheet Steel Co., Mansfield, O. 


CLEVELAND. 





Business Increasing — Manufacturing 


Facilities Extended. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 
Browning Building, Nov. 24. 


A revival of business seems to have 
come, particularly upon the manufac- 
turers of the smaller types of ma- 
chinery; meanwhile many producers 
of big machines are extending their 
manufacturing facilities and preparing 
for more prosperous times in the 
spring. Election appears to have been 
the forerunner of many large orders, 
some of which are definitely conclud- 
ed, while some are only awaiting the 
lowest bidder. The western buying is 
rapidly coming more in evidence, and 
things in general are assuming a 
much brighter appearance. 

In order to adapt its height to the 
proposed rise of 11 feet in the Penn- 
sylvania tracks, the National Malle- 
able Castings Co. is expending nearly 
$40,000 to raise the roof of its anneal- 
ing room from 14 feet to 32 feet. The 
structure of the old annealing room 
will be torn down and a new one 
erected, 106 feet wide by 300 feet 
long. This will give the company 106 
feet of clear floor space, with anneal- 
ing furnaces on both sides. 

The fact that the Chandler & Price 
Co. is now working 60 hours a week 
instead of the 40 hours of a year ago, 
represents its comparative increase in 
business. This company has not felt 
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the results of the depression so keen- 
ly as many other manufacturers, be- 
cause of its large amount of foreign 
business, amounting during the pasr 
year to 25 per cent. Its stock on 
hand of nearly 600 machines has been 
sold, and the month of November 
promises to call for the shipment of 
200 more. 

The Browning Engineering Co. has 
issued a bulletin containing five dif- 
ferent cuts of its “Browning Lifting 
Magnet” and one of its “Standard 
Locomotive Crane,” besides a bulletin 
with cuts of its automatic buckets. 

The building formerly rented by 
the Standard Welding Co. has been 
taken over by its owners, the Stand- 
ard Tool Co., for the purpose of ex- 
tending its business. 

The Wellman-Seaver- Morgan Co. 
reports better business for the past 
month. The company has turned in 
bids on several contracts for machin- 
ery to be used in the building of 
locks for the Panama canal and has 
many new orders in sight, though not 
definitely concluded. 

The government has ordered mate- 
rial from the Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. to 
the extent of $200,000. Contracts are 
closed for 12 heavy electric locomo- 
tives; 24 all-steel cars with radial 
truck; 30 automatic electrically-driven 
cars having double equipment, two 
motors, on a_ three-phased system. 
These last cars are of an exclusive 
pattern, having been perfected by the 
company. They are equipped with 
electric brakes, which automatically 
brake the car; going down grade the 
motors act as a generator, utilizing 
gravity as a mode of increasing the 
efficiency. The cars are controlled 
from a central point, no motorman be- 
ing required, and in case two cars 
come together on a track, they auto 
matically stop. Besides these govern- 
ment orders, 350 more all-steel cars 
have been contracted for. 

The F. B. Stearns Co., manufacturer 
of automobiles, has been doing a 
prosperous business, the volume of 
which is four times that of last year 
at this time. Agencies have been es- 
tablished in Seattle, Wash.; Portland, 
Ore., and Denver, Colo., while San 
Francisco will soon have one _ with 
the best selling outfit on the Pacific 
coast. The company this year. is 
turning out a small car with shank 
drive, while the bigger cars have 
either a chain or a shank drive, accord- 
ing to the desire of the buyer. For 
the past two years the F. B. Stearns 
Co. has worked 22 hours a day. 

Last month the American Multi- 
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graph Co. transacted the largest vol- 
lume of business in its history and 
this month will probably surpass Oc- 
tober. Its orders from nearly all 
parts of the country show gradual in- 
crease. The improvement in the 
East is particularly gratifying. 


NEW YORK 





St. Paul Railroad Buys Machine 
Tools—Inquiries Pending. 


Office of THe Iron Trapz Revirw, 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Nov. 24. 
Continued improvement both in in- 


quiries and orders is reported by the 
local machinery trade. The business 
now developing is for the most part 
scattering, but several large building 
operations are now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be ripe for the sellers of 
equipment, and some _ good _ orders 
from these sources are expected in the 
near future. There is no doubt that 
manufacturing activities are improving 
steadily, but naturally this must run 
for some little time before many calls 
upon the machine tool builders are 
made. Railroad buying has contributed 
one large lot of tools to the week’s 
purchases, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul buying about $25,000 worth of 
assorted shop equipment. This order 
was well scattered and followed a con- 
siderable amount of random purchas- 
ing for some weeks past. Reports 
have been incirculation that heavy buy- 
ing had been done by the Chicago & 
Northwestern, but so far as can be 
learned only a few scattered tools 
have been closed for. The pending 
railroad inquiry is very large. 

The machinery trade is following 
with interest the announcement that 
the American Bank Note Co., execu- 
tive officers of which are at 70 Broad 
street, New York City, has purchased 
an extensive tract of ground in the 
Hunt’s Point section of the Bronx on 
which it will erect a complete plant, 
the idea being to remove its works 
from the large building now owned in 
Trinity Place. Preliminary plans for 
the new buildings are being prepared 
by Kirby, Pettit & Green, architects at 
103 Park avenue. Warren L. Green is 
president of the American Bank Note 
Co. 

Inquiries are now current in the 
trade for considerable equipment to 
be installed in the plant which the 
Lozier Mfg. Co. is to build at Platts 
burg, N. Y. This will be devoted to 
the manufacture of automobiles. 

Preliminary plans have been prepar- 
ed by Trowbridge & Livingston, archi- 
tects at 527 Fifth avenue, for the first 
section of the new city Riker’s Island 
Penitentiary. This work eventually 
will require an expenditure of about 
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$4,000,000; the prison will be con- 
structed in sections. 

The C. C. Knight Co., Philadelphia, 
temporary offices of which are at 1638 
Callowhill street, is erecting a six- 
story, reinforced steel concrete build- 
ing at Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 
The first and second floors will be 
occupied for warehouse purposes, and 
the upper stories will be rented for 
light manufacturing. The C. C. Knight 
Co., which deals in iron and steel, was 
established in 1812. J. S. Knight is 
president and S. S. McCormick is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Ajax Metal Co. principal 
offices of which are at Philadelphia, 
is making some alterations to its 
foundry, simply in the nature of re- 
building a part of the old structure. 
G. H. Clamer is secretary of the com- 
pany. 

The Spooner-Mathewson Co., 140 
Cedar street, New York City, has 
taken the exclusive agency in the New 
York district for the Hadsel non-tilt- 
ing concrete batch mixer, manufac- 
tured by the Keystone Engineering 
Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


NEW FREIGHT RATES 


Involve Important Changes for Con- 
sumers on the Pacific Coast. 
302 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, Wash., Nov. 21. 
A heavy demand for logging sup. 
plies, machinery and apparatus for log- 
ging railways has characterized thie 
iron trade of the Pacific Northwest 
during the past week. Except for an- 
solute necessities, the lumber and log- 
ging interests have been practically 
out of the market for nearly a year, 
and since they form one of its chief 
supports, their apparent intention to 
commence buying agaia on an appre- 
ciable scale is very encouraging. 
Heavy hardware, wire rope, light rails 
and track supplies are moving freely 
as a result of this lumber influence 
and prices are indicating an upward 
tendency. While prices have not 
changed yet, conservative interests ex- 
pect an advance about Jan. 1. The 
incipient cutting that has heen con- 
tinually in* evidence in the past has 
practically disappeared. Can  manu- 
facturers, in anticipation of the extra 
heavy run of salmon which occurs 
regularly every four years, are con- 
tracting heavily for tin plate for spring 
delivery. Specifications against these 
contracts will commence in December. 
Rolling mills on the coast are operat- 
ing on somewhat ‘better schedules 
than for some time past. Foundries 
are still rather quiet, but are expecting 
more business on account of the im- 
provement in the lumber situation. 
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NEW SILICA BRICK PLANT OF THE HARBISON- 
WALKER REFRACTORIES CO. 


The significance of luilding, in the 
district about Chicago, a plant for the 
manufacture of silica brick for refrac- 
tory linings is associated with two 
comparatively " recent developments. 
On the one hand, the discovery and 


product of highest quality with the 
lowest possible handling cost. 

The plant is fireproof throughout, of 
brick, concrete and steel construction 
and built with the company’s brick and 
by the company’s labor. A _ general 


provisions for mechanical handling of 
the brick, the preliminary drying 
ovens, the accurate measuring of ma- 
terial for mixing, the -steel ganister 
mud tanks, the method of firing the 
kilns and the burning of Illinois coals 














Fic. 1—New East Cuicaco PLANT For SiILicA BricK oF HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES Co. 


opening up of the Wisconsin ganister 
deposits have disclosed very desirable 
refractory material, wnd on the other 
hand the growth of steel making in 
the west, both realized and prospec- 
tive, carries with it tremendous refrac- 
tory brick requirements. The mere 
establishment of steel plants in the 
west is made doubly more important 
from the standpoint of silica brick be- 
cause of the almost complete turning 
to the basic open-heaith process and 
because of the equally certain estab- 
lishment of large capacity by-product 
coke ovens. These two considerations 
—raw material supply and finished ma- 
terial market as they are found here— 
suggest at once the occasion for this 
plant, its possibilities for growth and 
something of the kind of plant far- 
sighted discernment would propose 
for building. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co. has laid hold of this opportunity 
tO a very great extent. Beginning 
construction on April 1, 1907, a brick 
making plant has been erected in which 
the most modern construction, equip- 
ment and methods known to brick 
manufacturing have been incorporated 
and which is so laid out as to permit 
of its indefinite extension as the trade 
which it supplies may expand. As in 
all other plants where to obtain the 
best is specifically the prime consider- 
ation, the one objective point in this 
instance has been to make possible, 
permanently, the manufacture of a 


view is shown in Fig. 1, including a 
main brick making building with un- 
loading trestle, crusher, elevator and 
storage bins, six kilns with three boil- 
er houses, a warehouse and an office 
building. The present capacity of the 
plant is approximately 35,000 9-inch 











and the use of waste heat under the 
boilers. 

The ganister in use at East Chicago 
comes from the Devil’s Lake district 
of Wisconsin, where it is quarried out 
of the deposit and broken up into the 
shape in which it is shown in Fig. 2, 











Fic. 2—CoNcRETE ARCH RECEIVING TRESTLE FOR GANISTER AND COAL. 


silica brick per day. The warehouse 
or storage shed will accommodate a 
stock of 1,200,000 brick. 

The features of distinctive interest 
in connection with this plan are the 
construction of the main building, the 


which view also shows a portion of 
the concrete trestle on which. it is 
brought in. This trestle extends for 
a length of 500 feet at a height of 
15 feet, is immediately alongside 
of the building and is used for bring- 
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ing in the ganister, the coal for firing 
the kilns, and the lime to be slacked 
and used as binder in the brick mix- 
ture. Much of the ganister is simply 
stored under the trestle and wheeled 
into the crusher with barrows. So far 
as possible, however, the ganister is 
dumped directly from cars to the 
crusher and for that purpose grizzlies 
of rail sections are set up in the arch 
over which the wooden railing is 
shown in Fig. 2. The crusher is of the 
reciprocating jaw type and discharges 
into the boot of an endless bucket ele- 
vator in which the ganister, crushed to 
the proper size, is carried up to steel 
storage bins. 

The main building is built of brick 
and structural steel, something of the 
character of its construction being evi- 
dent from the general view Fig. 1 and 
the interior view Fig. 3. This inter- 
ior view does not exaygerate the sur- 
prising cleanliness of the plant. That 
half of the building shown to the left 
of the center line of columns con- 
tains at one end the two mixing pans, 
shown in Fig. 4, and at the other end 
a general storage and repair room, Dt 
rectly behind the mixing pans are the 
crusher, elevator and storage bins, and 
above the repair shop is a machine and 
carpenter shop in which all the molds 
for the plant are made. 

A view of the machine shop is 
shown in Fig. 5, in which view may be 
seen the manner in which the roof of 
the building is constructed. It con- 
sists of slate roofing supported direct- 
ly on. light rail purlins to which the 
slates are tied with wire. The floor 
is concrete on expanded metal. The 
molding tables are also arranged in a 
row on the left side of the main room 
as indicated in Fig. 3 with the mud 
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Fic. 3—Brick MAKING FLoor oF HARBISON-WALKER PLANT. 


tanks above them. Above the mold- 
ing tables and hung from the ceiling 
at such a height as to permit the tops 
of the mud tanks to project through, is 
a gallery extending almost the length of 
the room. At one end it runs over the 
mixing pans, Fig. 4, and at the other 
end far enough to take in all of the 
mud tanks, and an entrance to the ma- 
chine shop. Along the opposite or 
right side of the rooms are the drying 
ovens, Fig. 4. At the far end of the 
main room as one sees it in Fig. 3, is 
a hot floor for drying special shapes. 
This floor has an area of 2,500 square 
feet and is a concrete floor in which 
steam pipes are buried. Back of the 
drying ovens is sufficient floor and 
track space for the storage of quite a 
number of brick and the inspection of 
the dried brick in the brick cars be- 





Fic. 4—GrRINDING AND MIXING 


PANS FOR PREPARING GANISTER. 





fore running out to the kilns. The over 
all ground plan dimensions of the 
building in which this layout is in- 
cluded are 141 by 165 feet. 

The handling of the material which 
goes into the brick begins with the 
loading of the charging boxes directly 
back of the mixers as seen in Fig. 4. 
This charging box is hung on trun- 
nions directly beneath spouts from the 
storage bins and is filled by gravity. 
Its capacity is such as to charge into 
the mixing pan, when dumped, the 
correct quantity of ganister for mak- 
ing the standard quality of brick on a 
15-minute grinding schedule. The lime 
milk is made on the gallery just above 
the mixers. Three mixing tubs are in- 
stalled for each pan. Lime is being 
slacked in two of the tubs while the 
third is supplying through the pipe 
shown in Fig. 3, the lime milk for the 
ganister being ground. A steel plow 
share is mounted over the front of the 
pan so that it can be lowered into the 
pan, as shown in the view of the mix- 
ers, and the rapidly moving ganister 
mud is then turned out over the edge 
of the pan with great nicety and drops 
into a truck car alongside. This car is 
run on to the lift elevator close by the 
pans and is carried up to the gallery, 
which has a steel floor, and the truck 
is pushed along it, to whichever tank is 
desired, and dumped. The mixing 
pans are of ordinary type, 7 feet 
diameter. 

A larger view of the mud tanks is 
shown in Fig. 7. Of these there are 
five, two of which are 4 feet diam- 
eter and three 6 feet diameter. All 
are 19 feet 6 inches high and they 
will carry enough mud to make a 12- 
hour run of bricks on one molding 
table. This would enable the plant to 
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run one day and night shift with but 
12 hours operation of the mixers or 
would prevent any temporary holding 
up of the mixers from delaying the 
brick molders. The system of over- 
head charging of material leaves the 
floor clear for the handling of the 
molded brick. Two molders work at 
each table with two helpers. Steel 
molds are used entirely. 


After the mixture has left the molds. 
it is not touched again until it 
is hard and dry and at the kilns ready 
to be piled for firing. The floor is of 
solid concrete and in it are imbedded 
16-pound rail tracks of 24 inches 
gage, which traverse the floor and 
serve each molding table with brick 
cars as indicated in the illustrations. 
On the opposite side of the floor is a 
longitudinal track on which runs a 
transfer car. This latter track is de- 
pressed below the others, and the 
transfer car is so designed that the 
brick cars may be run onto it and off 
again into the drying ovens at any 
point desired. Rails are laid in the 
floor of the ovens in a manner similar 
to that on the main floor and extended 
through the opposite side of the ovens 
connecting with a common track which 
runs over to the kilns. 


The molded bricks are turned out on 
steel pallets, placed on the cars, run in- 
to the ovens and dried tiere at a tem- 
perature of 140 degrees Fahr. for 48 
hours. The ovens will accommodate 
140 cars at one time and as each car 
carries about 624 9-inch brick the 


VIEW OF THE DryING OVENS IN THE MAIN 


ovens have a capacity of approxi- 
mately 80,000 brick. When the brick 
have been dried they are quite firm 
and hard which permits of their being 
piled in the kilns without injury. Quite 
as important, however, is the fact that 
this preliminary drying shows up 
whatever defects may happen to exist 
in the brick and in the examination to 
which they are subjected immediately 
after coming out of the ovens these 
defects may be detected and the bricks 





Fic. 5—MACHINE SHOP. 





3 UILDING. 


thrown out. The ovens are heated by 
a suction blower arrangement placed 
at both ends of the ovens. The air is 
heated by being forced through coils 
through which exhaust steam is circu- 
lated in the usual manner of this sys- 
tem of heating. 

There are six circular kilns, 32 feet 
diameter, of the ordinary dome con- 
struction. The method of firing, how- 
ever, was developed with this plant 
and has been patented by the Harbi- 


View SHows Roor CONSTRUCTION. 
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son-Walker Refractories Co. There 
are eight sealed firepots around the 
circumference of the kiln. These fire- 
pots have no grate bars but simply 
for feeding the coal, a short slope 
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arise. The arrangement with one 
boiler between two kilns, each boiler 
having a 90-foot stack, has proven 
eminently satisfactory, however. Rust 
vertical water-tube boilers are used and 


te 





Fic. 7—ONE oF THE Mup TANKS AND Mo Lpinc TABLES. 


which is kept continually filled so as 
to close the narrow charging aperture 
with black coal. Air for the fire is 
taken in from an opening near the fire 
pot and through a passage in the wall 
of the kiln so that the air used in 
combustion is pre-heated. The par- 
ticular feature which has_ brought 
about the use of Illinois coals for this 
firing is the installation of a live steam 
jet into the lower part of the firepot. 
This forced draft jet enters the fire 
pot from the side and is controlled by 
a valve on the outside of the kiln. A 
one-half inch jet is used. An ash hole 
temporarily sealed is provided for 
cleaning the fire exery six hours. On 
the inside of the kiln a brick checker 
work is built around each firepot and 
the direct heat is deflected from these 
brick which are piled closest to the 
fire. In this way the heat in the kiln 
is obtained fairly uniform near the 
circumference of the kiln as well as 
near the center where a central bot- 
tom passage carries off the hot air to 
the boilers. This protection and the 
method of sealed firing in use, practi- 
cally prevent the frequent checking 
and cracking of the brick in the kilns 
and result in a better annealing of the 
brick. | 

The use of the waste heat from the 
kilns for heating the boilers is likewise 
a complete innovation. As indicated 
in the general view, the kilns have the 
ordinary short stacks for drafting the 
kilns in the usual way when the boil- 
ers are off, should such a circumstance 


the heat carries over from the kilns 
amply well to insure an efficient steam- 
ing of the boilers. The steam plant 
supplies steam for the engines driv- 


ing the crusher, elevator, mixing 


geateenenes 
Phar be 
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with the same heat for the firing of 
the boilers also, is a very consider- 
able item and contributes largely to 
the success of the plant. The plant 
has belt line shipping facilities and 
carries sufficient stock to give prompt 
delivery of material. 

Big Freighter Ordered.—Tiie Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit, 
has taken a contract from Shenango 
Furnace Co. interests of Pittsburg for 
a large steel ore freighter, which will 
have a carrying capacity of from 12,500 
to 13,000 tons. The vessel will be 
605 feet over all, with 58-foot beam 
and 33 feet depth, and will contain 36 
hatches. It will be driven by triple- 
expansion engines of three cylinders, 
24 and 42 x 65 inches. The boilers 
will be of the Scotch type, 16 feet in 
diameter and 11 feet 8 inches long. 
The boat will be finished and placed 
in commission about May 1, 1909. 

New Car Orders.—Recent orders 
awarded in the line of steel cars in- 
clude 50 pay-as-you-enter all-steel cars 
for the Chicago Railways Co., which 
will be built by the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., Pittsburg. The all-steel pay- 
as-you-enter car is a new development 
in car manufacture, the order placed 
with the Pressed Steel Car Co. being 
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pans, the several tools, oven blower 
engine and the electric light plant en- 
gine. Live steam is also used in the 
steam jets for the fire boxes. 

The saving in fuel cost by the use 
of local coals for firing the kilns and 


BeInG CHARGED WITH Brick. 


the first it has received. The Youngs- 
town Car Mfg. Co., Youngstown, O., 
has also received a contract from the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal 
&* Coke Co. for 200 all-steel mine 
cars. 
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CAREERS OF GRADUATES IN MECHANICAL ENGI- 


The purpose of this paper is to 
show: 

First. The measure of success of 
graduates in’ mechanical engineering, 
based on the records of all the grad- 
uates of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. The conclusions under this 
heading are briefly: That the grad- 
uates rise rapidly to positions of re- 
sponsibility, over 90 per cent having 
established themselves after 15 years 
and 98 per cent after 30 years in offices 
requiring a strong intellectual de- 
velopment. The offices and positions 
here referred to are enumerated in 
items 1 to 30 of Table I. See also 
Curve A, Fig. 1. 

Second. The nature of their wark 
so far as the application of their tech 
nical education is concerned. It is 
here shown that about 40 per cent 
settle into executive or managerial po- 
sitions, nearly all in engineering or 
commercial manufacturing lines; 37 
per cent into broad technical positions, 
such as would be represented, for ex- 
ample, by consulting engineers, pro- 
fessors, etc.; 11 per cent into posi- 
tions calling for technical detail; 10 
per cent into the retired list, and 2 
per cent into the class whose where- 
abouts and occupations are unknown. 
See Fig. 2. 

Third. The lines-of work and the 
concerns in which the graduates are 
engaged, showing also the percentages 
connected with the several large cor- 
porations or so-called “trusts.” 

The tabulation here indicates that 
about 20 per cent of the graduates 
are engaged in the manufacture of 
machinery and instruments; 10 per 
cent in general manufacturing work; 
10 per cent in general engineering 
work; 10 per cent in gas or electric 
lighting work, and the remainder in 
miscellaneous lines. About 20 per 
cent of the graduates are in the em- 
ploy of the large corporations or 
“trusts.” See Tables IV and V. 

Fourth. The range of application 
of a mechanical engineering education, 
enumerating the specialties of the 
graduates. In this connection it’..78 
found that the broad course in tech- 
nical education has enabled a large 


1Abstract of a paper read before the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, at Detroit, June, 1908. 

2Professor of Mechanical Drawing in_ the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. iF 
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By F. DeR. FurMaAn.? 


number of graduates to become suc- 
cessful, and a fair number even prom- 
inent, in architectural, civil, electrical, 
gas, heating and ventilating, hydraulic, 
marine, mining, railway, and structural 
engineering lines. The wide range of 
specialties, in the production of which 
the graduates of mechanical engineer- 
ing are concerned, is shown by the 
fact that less than three men on the 
average are engaged in the produc- 
tion of the same article or commodity. 

Every graduate of Stevens Institute 
has been included in making up the 
records on which the above briefly 
stated facts are based. 

Items 1 and 2 above have been 
plotted in Figs. 1 and 2, from the 
data given in Table I. Items 3 and 
4 have been separately compiled. 

Stevens Institute of Technology was 
established in 1871, graduated its first 
class, consisting of one man, in 1873, 
and has graduated altogether 1,394 
men, the last class of 1908 containing 
94, and the average being 40 men to 
each class. 

Table I shows the total number and 
the percentage of graduates holding 
the various positions or offices com- 
mon to the engineering and manufac- 
turing world, immediately after grad- 
uation, and at the end of 5, 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30 and 35-year periods. As will 
be noted from the table, 1,039 men 
have been graduated five years or 
more. Of these, 30 died during the 
first five years, leaving 1,009 who 
have reached the end of their first 
five-year period. Seven hundred and 
fifty-four men have passed through 
their second five-year period, 485 the 
third period, and so on. These are the 
numbers on whliich the averages: are 
based. 

Fig. 1, showing the measure of suc- 
cess attained by the graduates, comes 
directly from a grouping of items in 
Table I. A man has been termed 
successful at each of the five-year 
periods if he is engaged in business 
on his own account or in association 
with others, or, when he is in a sal- 
aried position, if he is directly re- 
sponsible for a business or for an im- 
portant branch or department of a 
business. Such men as are here de 
fined are enumerated in items 1 to 30 
of Table I, and are represented in 
Curve A, Fig. 1. Curve A is a com- 
bination of Curves B and C. 


Curve B, Fig. 1, shows the percent- 
age of successful graduates who have 
engaged in business or professional 
work on their own account or in asso- 
ciation with others, and who have in- 
come from their current labor inde- 
pendent of salary. These men are 
listed in items 1 to 17 of Table I. An 
example of the method of obtaining 
Curve B may be shown by taking the 
ordinate at the fifth year, where it is 
seen to be about 14 per cent; this 
should correspond with the sum of 
the percentage items in the first 17 
lines of the five-years column of Ta- 
ble I, which sum is 13.7. Curve C, 
Fig. 1, shows the percentage of suc- 
cessful graduates who are on salary, 
being responsible for a business or 
for an important branch or depart- 
ment of a business. These men are 
shown in items 18 to 30, Table I. 
Curve D shows the percentage of 
men holding. minor positions, or en- 
gaged as assistants to various officers, 
and is made up from items 31 to 64 of 
Table I. Curve E shows the percent- 
age of men of whom no record could 
be obtained, ranging. from 2 to nearly 
5 per cent, and corresponds with item 
65 of Table I. 

Comments on Fig. 1. 

Curve B shows the application of 
the general law underlying the am- 
bitions of a vast majority of men to 
become independent in thought and in 
action in the affairs of life. Applied 
to the graduates in mechanical engi- 
neering, we find them steadily rising, 
those having the benefit of family 
financial aid, probably maintaining the 
steadily increasing line to about the 
tenth year, when their brothers from 
the humbler walks of life, through 
savings due to sustained perseverance 
and economy, and also, perhaps, bor- 
rowing capacity due to good reputa- 
tion, join them in their high business 
positions as owners or partners. 

At the tenth year a most noticeable 
and decided readjustment in business 
standing begins and continues to the 
twentieth year. During this period 
the frugal and ‘industrious graduate in 
mechanical ‘engineering, shown by 
Curve ‘C, comes into his own in max- 
imum numbers by changing over from 
the position of a receiver of salary to 
that of a payer of salary. After the 
twentieth year the rate of change 
from the one class to the other de- 
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creases and the chances of a man be- 
coming his own master are rapidly 


waning. 


Curve D, showing the percentage of 
men holding minor positions, is natur- 
ally largest at the start and decreases 
as the curve of successful men rises, 
both curves crossing at 48 per cent 
after five years. This points to the 


facts: 


That the fifth year is the first crit- 
ical stage of the technical graduate’s 


career; and that he should carefully 
consider his present and future at this 


time. If he is one of the successful 


graduates and is ambitious, he should 
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1. An executive or managerial abil- 
ity, in most cases combined with the 
requirement of a certain amount of 
technical knowledge for such officers 
as president, managers, sales engi- 
neers, etc. See ‘Curve F. 2. A broad 
application of technical knowledge for 
such as consulting engineers, profes- 
A detail 
technical training for such as_ super- 


sors, etc. See Curve G. 3. 


intendents, chief draftsmen, etc. See 
Curve H. 


Curve I shows the percentage of 


men that have retired from business, 
or from professional work. 
Curve J shows the difficulty of p-op- 
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fact that in spite of this the largest 
percentage of the graduates are drawn 
to the commercial rather. than the 


technical side of the profession shows 
that there is a substantial demand in 
the business world for the graduate 
in mechanical engineering in the high 
administrative offices. 

The falling off of graduates in ex- 
ecutive and managerial positions after 
the twentieth year, as shown in 
Curve F, is fully accounted for by 
the rise in Curve I, which records 
the number that have retired from ac- 
tive business or professional work. 

Curve H shows that the technical 
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Fic. 1—Success ATTAINED BY MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


GRADUATES. 


take thought in the matter of a high 
standing among his fellows. If he is 
not in one of the successful positions, 
he is in the lower half and should 
take serious thought and perhaps re- 
double his efforts that he may be 
among the first to enter the class of 
successful men; and 

That those interested in the young 
graduate should not too hastily judge 
whether or not his first five years of 
labor are leading him to a bright ca- 
reer. This period of labor and per- 
haps drudgery carries with it equal 
chances for large reward. 

Curve E shows the men whose ad- 
dresses and records are unknown; the 
average being 3.2 per cent. 

Comments cn Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2, showing the character or na- 
ture of work engaged in by graduates 
in mechanical engineering, is also de- 
rived from Table I by a special order 
of grouping. 

The curves show the percentages of 
graduates that have taken up work 
calling for: 


Fic, 2—CHARACTER OF WorK ENGAGED IN BY GRADUATES IN 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


erly classifying graduates on _ the 
scheme of Fig. 2 for their first few 
years, but that thereafter they rapidly 
develop, according to their natural 
bent and their college training, into 
one of the classes represented by 
Curves F, G and H. 

The curves in this figure show that 
the broad technical course, planned by 
President Morton and his original 
faculty for the Stevens Institute 37 
years ago for the training of the me- 
chanical engineer, for which there was 
then no precedent in this country, was 
timely, and that the results then hoped 
for have been achieved. 

That this broad technical training 
has not prevented the development 
and growth of the commercial instinct, 
is shown by the well-balanced pro- 
portions between Curves F and G af- 
ter the men have become settled in 
life. It must be remembered that it is 
the youth with the technically stu- 
dious, rather than the purely com- 
mercial nature, that seeks a course 
in mechanical engineering, and. the 


schools have before them a most diffi- 
cult problem in determining the prop- 
er proportion between breadth and 
detail in training. The young grad- 
uate during the first five years, as 
shown by the rapid rise of the curve 
at the start, is needed and is doubtless 
best fitted to do detail work; through 
this he passes after his fifth year into 
work of either a broader technical or 
of an executive nature according to 
natural aptitude and _ circumstances. 
Curve H_ shows, perhaps unfortunate- 
ly, a considerable drag from the fifth 
to the twentieth years. This, it is 
believed, can be lessened more rapidly 
only through hard and_ intelligently 
directed work during the first five 
years. Those who have best prepared 
themselves during this period will be 
drawn first from the comparatively 
slow-falling part of the curve. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram showing the 
number of graduates in each class 
and is of interest here as illustrating 
the rate of growth of the institution 
whose work is being analyzed. 
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Tables II and III give the co-ordi- 
nates on which Figs. 1 and 2 are 
based, respectively. 

General Observations. 

In the preparation of this paper a 
number of facts bearing on the sub- 
ject, but which have found no place 
thus far, have come to light. 

One of the most important is, that 
it is necessary to consider all of the 
graduates to obtain reliable data. 
When this paper was suggested, I 
planned to issue a circular letter and 
make up my results from uniformly 
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tabulated replies. The circular was 
issued, but only a little over 300, or 
one-quarter of the total alumni body, 
responded to the first call. There 
was not time to issue follow-up circu- 
lars before the’convention meeting at 
Detroit. It then occurred to me to 
make use of the “Morton Memorial 
Volume,”* wherein the occupations of 
all the graduates were recorded, as 
already stated. 





8A history of Stevens Institute and its grad- 
uates issued as a memorial to the late Presi- 
dent Morton. 


TABLE I. 
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Since the convention I have tabu- 
lated and plotted on parallel] lines the 
data from the 300 odd replies, and find 
that while the curves correspond in 
a general way with those in this pa- 
per, the more successful men are the 
ones who have answered generaily. 
This is shown by the fact that the 
curve of successful men for the 300 
replies shows 89 per cent at 10 years, 
whereas the similar curve in Fig. 1 of 
this paper shows only 81 per cent. 

It also develops that those in exec- 
utive or managerial positions are more 


Total Number and Percentage of Graduates Holding Positions Mentioned. 
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responsive than those in the more pro- 
fessional lines of work, as shown by 
the curve of administrative officers for 
the 300 replies reaching 50 per cent 
at 20 years against 42 per cent, as 
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plies more particularly to the period of 
five to 15 years after graduation. It 
does not show in the tables or the 
curves, for these men have eventually 
won out, and taken as a whole, have 
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Fic. 3—NuMBER oF GRADUATES IN Eacu CLASS. 


he similar 


re (F) in 


the more 


shown in t cur 
Fig. 2, while the curve for 
professional men for the 300 replies 
reaches only 34 per cent, against 36 
per cent in Fig. 2. 

The question as to the number. of 
technical graduates that start in the 
drafting room is one that frequently 
comes up and is well answered in Ta- 
ble I, where it is shown that 37 per 
cent begin there, 10 per cent (includ- 
ing chief draftsmen) are thus em- 
ployed after five years, and 3 per 
cent after 10 years. 

In following up the records of grad- 
uates the writer has been impressed 
with the fact that a large percentage 
of the older ones especially, that now 
stand highest in their professional 
work, are those who have started in 
as machine shop apprentices. The ap- 
prenticeship course of one to two 


. 4 b | 
years immediately a 


fter graduation has 

stamped itself as the surest road to 
eminent success in later years. A 
trifle less than 5 per cent of all the 
graduates have entered occupations 
that are in no way associated with 
manufacturing or engineering work. 
An interesting fact proving that 
pluck and perseverance are necessary 
in engineering in winning the higher 
positions, is shown by the notably 
large number of salaried men who 
have attempted to take up independ- 
ent work, principally as consulting 
engineers and firm members, but who 
have had to fall back to salaried po- 
sitions from time to time. This ap- 





gone steadily onward and upwards, 
as shown in Curve B, Fig. 1. 
A number of men who have been 
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classed as owners of a business, pres- 
idents, etc., at one period, have had to 
be changed over to the salaried posi- 
tion class as superintendents, manag- 
ers, etc., at another period, on ac- 
count of the formation of large cor- 
porations, or “trusts.” But for this, it 
is quite likely that Curve B, Fig. 1, 
would continue to rise at a more uni- 
form rate after the twentieth year, 
and that Curve C of salaried positions 
would fall correspondingly. These 
same business combinations have in 
some cases compelled a man to step 
from chief engineer in the small firm 
to the lower rank (but often a really 
larger position) of department engi- 
neer in the larger corporation. 

In a number of cases men are en- 
gaged in two or more occupations, 
such, perhaps, as professor and con- 
sulting engineer, or officer of a firm 
and consulting engineer, in which 
cases only one office, of course, has 
been taken and that the one to which 
the person was giving the most time 
and attention so far as could be 
judged. The items “Firm Member” 
and “Owner of a Business,” Nos. 4 
and 5 in Table I, include chiefly mem- 
bers of firms that are engaged in man- 
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TABLE II. 


{ICH CURVES IN FIG. 1 ARE BASED. 











Immediately Years after Graduation. 
after —- - - ——— __$______-—. 
Graduation. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 


Total per cent of successful graduates. 


Curve i eee 4. (Also items 1-30, 
a OG 9 OS eer er wari Sree ee aan 
Successful graduates whose positions yield 
income independent of salary. Curve B, 
Fig. 1. (Also items 1-17, Table I)...... 
Successful graduates who are on salary. 
Curve C, Fig. 1. (Also items 18-30, 
EE EPL wie soba tur swe o euh tts 0k eee 
Graduates holding minor positions. Curve 


D, Fig. 1. (Also items 30-64, Table I). 
Graduates whose records are unknown. 





cent. cent. cent cent cent. cent. cent. cent. 


3.1 48.3 80.7 905 94.4 96.5 98.1 


14 346. 32.4 30.9 39.6 42.1 38.5 


94.4 47.9 14.6 5.8 2.4 


Curve E, Fig. 1. (Also item 65, Table I) a5 3.8 4.7 a7 $.2 3.5 
PRR B56 <i Sot a Pe Pee POE 84a sR SS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TABLE III. 

SHOWING PERCENTAGES ON WHICH CURVES IN FIG, 2 ARE BASED. 
Immediately Years after Graduation. 
after - —— — 
Graduation. 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
cent cent cent cent cer cent. cent. cent 
Men holding executive positions, such as 
firm members, managers, ete. Curve F, 
Fig. 2. (Also items F, Table I)........ 46 24.3 6.5 41.8 41.8 38.6 40.3 
Men holding positions requiring broad tech 
nical training, as consulting engineers, 
professors, etc. ‘Curve G, Fig. 2. (Also 
eee es) OTR UNS. sy ob soso nic oa wae kemee 12.3 IS:0 -2e7 28.9 36.1 38.1 36.6 
Men holding positions requiring executive 
ability in technical details, as superintend- 
ents, chief draftsmen, etc. Curve H, Fig. 
D5 Cee Se EE) Ie, 8) ain.is vein vs os 2.4 39.0 5 OY ee oP f 14,7 12> 11.5 
Men occupying positions as helpers, general 
assistants, apprentices, draftsmen, etc. 
Curve J, Fig. 2. (Also items J, Table I) 78.1 17.9 3.9 1.0 


Men who have retired from business or pro 
fessional work. Curve I, Fig. 2. (Also 


CUR RR ys SERS tS ee ee ee ee 0.5 1.9 4.2 7.9 9.7 100.0 
Men whose records are unknown. Curve 
K, Fig. 2. (Also item K, Table I)..... 2:5 3.8 4.7 <r 3.2 He 1.9 
Sr Sy Onin ore es 100.0 100.0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100,0 100.0 100.0 
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ufacturing, or specific engineering 
lines. Many who are consulting en- 
gineers are also “firm members” or 
“owners of a business,” but are here 
recorded as a rule in their professional 
capacity. The offices of vice presi- 
dent and manager are often combined, 
the former title being the one gen- 
erally recorded in this work. Here 
again it was necessary to consider 
each case with the data and knowl- 
edge at hand and enter accordingly, 
for the proportion of the independ- 
ent and salary curves of Fig. 1 is 
affected. 

Where graduates have started in as 
consulting engineers, chief engineers, 
superintendents, etc., it has generally 
been the case that the men were old- 


TABLE IV. 





LINES OF WORK IN WHICH GRADUATES IN ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING ARE ENGAGED. 
Per 
No. cent. 
Machinery and instrument manufac- 
turing COMpanics ......ccccccess 244 18.7 
General manufacturing work: 
No. Per cent. 
Engineering products 
(pipe and_ carbons, 
for example) ..... 71 5.47 
Mercantile prod ucts 
(hats and silk 


goods, for example) 68 5.23 

_- -— 139 10.7 

General engineering work......... 133 10.3 
Gas or electric light work (includ- 

ing gas plant construction)...... 115 8.8 
Professional engineering work..... 102 7.8 
ee ee a ee 63 49 
ON, WHE Lode erviescecnegeee 49 3.8 
Structural work (both steel and con- 

a Sry re rye te ee eter 40 3.1 
Pee NO. opie Se hws se eed eeoee 36 28 
Iron and steel mill work.......... 35 2.7 
Street railway work ......ccccccces 29 y HP 
Insurance work (life, fire, and ac- 

CUEOOTS ~ eco capuswasa erase eenmes 28 a 
Lawyers and patent lawyers....... 23 1.8 
DEM WOTK: «ic v0 6:0 0 cs oc ccs cena 18 1.4 
Banking and brokerage work...... 11 0.8 
FOGUREUOG WOTK 66s n ccc esiccicces 9 0.7 
Chemical manufacturing work...... 9 0.7 
Private interests ....sccseccccccsce 8 0.6 
Marine engineering work.......... 7 0.5 
Miscellaneous (on engineering or 

SBCRENICEL THER) oc ccc cscceseses 43 . 3.4 
Miscellaneous (on mercantile or 

non-engineering professional lines) 29 aa 
TIGO, y vie So's de evn Or wele ow ue ee 31 2.4 
PPO T Tre se eer eee 14 1.1 
PUSS hotcss sGwunes cals es same s 85 6.5 


Total, not including class of 1908.1,300 100.0 





er than the average and that they had 
had considerable experience before en- 
tering college. 

The term “cadet engineer” is one 
that has been frequently used by 
young graduates, especially those go- 
ing into gas engineering work, but it 
is not included in this list for the 
reason that a great many more are 
positively known to have started in 
under this title than are so recorded. 
Rather than understate this impor- 
tant position, for it is to the gas busi- 
ness what the shop apprenticeship 
course is to the machine manufacturer 
and engineer, it has been classed in 
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with “miscellaneous engineering 
work.” The same might be said of 
the student courses in the large elec- 
trical manufacturing companies. 

In response to the circular sent out 
for information for this paper, a 
number of the graduates took occa- 
sion to write their views in addition 
to filling out the forms. These are of 
interest and value in the study of this 
subject, coming as they do from grad- 
uates who have had a varied, and in 
most cases a highly successful, ex- 
perience. The following are extracts 
from some letters, selected to show 
the several points of view of graduates 
in various lines of work: 

From one who has had an excellent 
chance for abservation: 

“My own personal opinion after 18 
years of experience is that a_ tech- 
nicai education is of the greatest val- 
ue, and if the graduate will content 
himself to begin at the very bottom 
of the ladder and work, not for the 
salary which he may think he ought 
to receive, but with the idea that with- 
in 10 years the shall attain a position 
of responsibility, if not independence, 
ihe will certainly get it. The greatest 
difficulty we have to contend with 
these days in the employment of 
young, engineers is the feeling on their 
part that their efforts are not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. If the hours that 
are spent in trying to devise ways 
and means to raise their salaries were 
spent in application to the work in- 
trusted to their care, the salary ques- 
tion would take care of itself. In our 
firm we have many technical men of 
several nationalities—American, Eng- 
lish, German, and Japanese—which 
has given me an unusual opportunity 
to study human nature, especially tech- 
nical nature, and the above observa- 
tion holds fairly true of all. Our firm 
has a great variety of departments— 
textile, metals, glass, timber, cereals, 
fertilizers, finance, and engineering— 
as well as actual machinery manufac- 
ture, and my attention has often been 
struck by the manner in which aid is 
sought of the engineering department 
whenever troubles are encountered. I 
have had good chances to see for my- 
self the advantages of an engineering 
education and am a thorough believer 
rs a a a 

From a member of a general engi- 
neering firm: 





TABLE V. 

GRADUATES EMPLOYED BY LARGE CORPORATIONS. 
Per 

No. cent 
C0 ee re ee eee 49 38 
ee Es ree eee 36 2.8 
United Gas & Improvement Co..... 33 2.5 
Westinghouse interests ............ 27 2.1 
RSCHOPEL “TNCCRTEO Src 60 oc keckans ies 20 1.5 
Street railway systems ............ 20 1.5 
Telephone and telegraph companies.. 13 1.0 
RE UT fa a caae tense lees teat 11 0.8 
Sima CN nik he 5S bwdnee 2 treats 7 0.6 
International Pump Co............ 6 0.5 
American Sugar Refining Co....... 5 0.4 
ee eer rere 19 3.5 
i re ae Cera ry ae 246 19.0 
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“The technical graduate who pos- 
sesses both a good engineering and 
business training has a _ considerable 
advantage over the man with a com- 
mercial training only. I think that a 
conservative estimate of the advan- 
tage due to the technical training, in 
men of the same native ability, would 
be from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
over the man with the commercial 
training only; this is allowing for the 
fact that the commercial man has had 
a longer training in that line than has 
the man with the dual training. The 
degree of advantage bestowed by the 
dual training will, of course, vary with 
the excellence of the balance main- 
tained between the two and the field 
of business in which they are em- 
ployed.” 

From one who worked his way up 
through minor positions and at the 
end of his tenth year was half owner 
of a manufacturing business. He is 
now a part owner of five different 
manufacturing plants, all devoted to 
the production either of machine parts 
or of engineering rather than com- 
mercial products. He also stated in 


the circular form that his present po- 


TABLE VI. 





Table VI comprises a list of over 350 occu- 
pations, in which the graduates of Stevens 
Institute may be found. They include practi- 
cally every branch of engineering, and some 
of the other professions, as law, medicine, art, 
the ministry, etc. Lack of space precludes 
the reproduction of the table here.—Eprror. 
—_——_—_> 





sition as owner of a business, firm 
member, etc., is due entirely to his 
own resources—that is, without the 
aid of family inheritance, etc.: 

“Reference to the enclosed form will 
show that my real material progress 
began after I had abandoned engineer- 
ing work. Reference to my record at 
Stevens will show that I was always 
well above the average in all my 
studies, taking the entire course with- 
out a condition. My later record 
would perhaps show that it is pardon- 
able for me to assume that I am not 
deficient either as a manufacturer or 
business man, and yet, as long as I 
devoted myself to engineering purely, 
I was only able to make rather un- 
satisfactory headway. 

“T believe there are too many high- 
class engineering colleges. The pro- 
fession is over-stimulated. There are 
today 1.000 highly trained and really 
competent engineers doing such work 
as draftsman as any ordinary bright 
high school boy could do after one 
year’s practical experience in a draft- 
ing room. I could cite special cases 
that have come under my notice of 
efficient men, graduates of good west- 
ern institutions and several years out 
of college, who are doing work that 
could easily be done by a bright mes- 
senger boy. I feel that I owe abso- 
lutely nothing to my Alma Mater ex- 
cept a few wasted years. I regret 
that this should be so. I know that 
this opinion will not be well received, 
but I believe it is time that this “jol- 
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lying” and self-glorification should be 
stopped and some honest words be 
said on the other side. There are too 
many engineering colleges, not enough 
trade schools.” 

From one who is a leading member 
of a large mercantile manufacturing 
firm, but whose office is entirely inde- 
pendent of engineering or technical 


work: 

“T do not know that it would prop- 
erly come within the scope of your 
paper, but I would like to see more 
stress put upon the by-products of 
engineering education. Herbert Spen- 
cer wrote, ‘so that only by giving us 
some utterly different mental consti- 
tution could the process of civiliza- 
tion have been altered.” It would 
seem to me that the attention now 
being given to scientific and engi- 
neering studies may induce a differ- 
ent mental constitution and thereby 
be a blessing to the world. I have 
an abiding faith in the disciplinary 
value of engineering education.” 

From one who has been connected 
with large industrial corporations for 


more than 15 years: 

“T consider that most engineering 
positions with large corporate inter- 
ests require excutive ability combined 
with engineering knowledge and that 
an engineering education is about the 
best foundation for almost any posi- 
tion of large responsibility.” 

From one engaged in commercial 
work for a well-known electrical en- 
gineering company: 

“An engineering education is a ne- 
cessity for a man desiring to engage 
in commercial work in the electrical 
field. The positions in the sales de- 
partments of the — company are 
nearly all filled by technical grad- 
uates who have served in the engi- 
neering department.” 

From an eminent consulting engi- 
neer who has earned the distinction 
of being the leading American au- 
thority in the ‘branch of the profes- 
sion to which he is devoted: 

“Had to make my own way with- 
out aid of any kind. Had to build 
up my own influences.” 

The last sentence of the above quo- 
tation is suggested by the author of 
this paper as a worthy one for every 
young graduate to bear in mind. 





DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF 
STEEL CROSS TIES. 

Some general information upon the 
subject of steel cross ties is contained 
in a new booklet issued by the Carne- 
gie Steel Co., on the steel cross tie and 
Duquesne rail joint manufactured by 
that company. On the development of 
the steel cross tie in this country in re- 
cent years, the company presents the 
following: “Steel cross ties versus 
wood cross ties is a question which has 
been debated by railway managers for 
a long time, and while considerable 
progress has been made in foreign 
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countries, the United States, with her 
vast forests filled with abundance of 
timber, has only begun to give the 
matter serious consideration.” 

According to a government report in 
1894, there were only 12 miles of track 
or 30,000 metal ties in service in this 
country. These were of the trough or 
inverted channel type. During the 10 
years following, these were gradually 
removed from main running tracks, 
and placed either on the scrap heap or 
in unimportant side tracks. The reason 
assigned for this was the extreme diffi- 
culty in maintenance, due to the fact 
that track with this type of tie could 
not be readily surfaced and lined. The 
fact that some of these still remain in 
any kind of track proves the conten- 
tion that a long life may be expected 
for the steel tie. 

The production of foreign mills be- 
ing limited to this type, further de- 
velopment of a suitable substitute was 
for a time retarded. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., appreciating 
the importance of an early development 
of a tie, which combines the good fea- 
tures of the present wood tie and at 
the same time a greater degree of safe- 
ty, developed the modified I-beam type 
and during the last five years has 
placed many thousands of them in 
tracks under all conditions of traffic. 

The steam roads now using steel 
ties are given as follows: Baltimore & 
Ohio, Bessemer & Lake Erie, Boston 
& Maine; Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burg; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; 
Delaware & Hudson, Duluth & Iron 
Range, Entre Rios, Argentine Repub- 
lic, Lake Champlain & Moriah, Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern, Lehigh 
Valley, Manufacturers’ Railway, St. 
Louis, Newburg & South Shore, New 
York Central & Hudson River, North- 
ern Pacific, Pennsylvania; Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago; Pittsburg, 
Shawmut & Northern; Union R. R. 

Speaking of its Duquesne rail joint 
the company says: “The Duquesne 
rail joint may be correctly spoken of 
as a reinforced angle bar. It was de- 
signed and perfected on the same 
lines as the plain bar in use. To splice 
two rails in such a manner as to 
maintain the same condition at the 
joint as along the unbroken rail, re- 
quires more metal than can be eco- 
nomically placed between the head 
and base of the rail. The reinforce- 
ment must necessarily be limited to 
the base and the distribution of the 
metal be in such a manner as to get 
the greatest efficiency for the least 


weight.” 
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SULPHUR AND IRON. 





An Interesting British Discussion at 
the South Staffordshire 
Institute. 

The South Staffordshire Iron and 
Steel Institute which meets at Dudley, 
Eng., has a remarkably interesting pro- 
gram for the session, on Oct. 17, 
which was devoted to a consideration 
of the subject of “Sulphur and Iron,” 
the discussion dealing mainly and 
cast iron. J. E. Stead, Middlesbrough, 
who is in the front rank of the world’s 
metallurgists, gave a second paper on 
the subject, and also exhibited his new 
electric microscope. This instrument, 
is very powerful, and is equipped 
with an electric battery which may 
be carried in the pocket and by press- 
ing a button throws a powerful light 
on the object under examination. Half 
a dozen of these were arranged on the 
table enabling a full examination to 
be made of various samples of pig 

iron. 

Mr. Stead devoted his short paper 
mainly to emphasizing and calling at- 
tention to some important research 
carried out by Donald M. Levy, assist- 
ant lecturer and demonstrator in metal- 
lurgy at the Birmingham University. 
Mr. Levy, said the lecturer, had added 
much to the knowledge of the subject. 
He had endeavored to explain how it 
was that the presence of sulphur in 
cast iron tended to prevent the separ- 
ation of the graphite, and his hypothe- 
sis, although not conclusive, was very 
welcome, as it had always been an 
obscure point to metallurgists. Mr. 
Levy had stated that the effect of sul- 
phur on the strength of cast irons free 
from silicon and manganese was not 
very, great, and the sulphides did lit- 
tle more than emphasize the hardness, 
brittleness and weakness of the irons. 
This observation did not improve the 
case where cooling of the sulphur-free 
alloy had occupied such a long period 
as to result in the production of a 
gray and soft iron. Mr. Levy had very 
pertinently drawn attention to the fact 
that his research was confined to alloys 
free from manganese and silicon and, 
of course, it was certain that the effect 
of sulphur might be more or less mod- 
ified when these elements were pres- 
ent. Mr. Stead added that his own ex- 
periments showed how readily sulphur 
in any combination was liable to be re- 
tained by the iron in the blast fur- 
nace. 

Donald M. Levy then dealt with sev- 
eral points raised by the paper. He 
contended that the action of sulphur 
on cast iron was not in any way chem- 
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ical, but physical and mechanical. The 
effects of sulphur on cast iron and 
steel appeared to be fundamentally dif- 
In cast iron the effect of sul- 
amounts was due 


ferent. 
phur in moderate 
to its keeping the carbon in the com- 
bined state, the sulphide of itself hav- 
ing practically no direct weakening ac- 
tion. Any other circumstance which 
kept the iron white was quite as bad. 
The weakness and brittleness of white 
iron was intrinsically due to carbides. 
In steel it was the direct weakening ac- 
tion of fusible sulphide boundaries 
round the crystal grain which rendered 
the steel red short. 

T. Macfarlane quoted Mr. Stead as 
saying that sulphur in the coke did not 
tend to make a sulphurous pig iron so 
much as sulphur in the ore. His own 
experience, said the speaker, was quite 
contrary to that. He had known sheets 
very high in sulphur turn out extreme- 
ly well. 

R. Buchanan related an experience of 
his own, showing the effect of cooling. 
A thin casting run from the furnace 
which took 30 minutes to cool contained 
combined carbon 0.508, but the slag 
accumulation 3 to 4 inches thick which 
took 120 hours to cool contained com- 
bined carbon 0.020. 

J. E. Stead, replying to a vote of 
thanks, and on the discussion, said that 
pig iron high in sulphur was a mixture 
of iron, graphite and what was equiva- 
lent to slag, whereas, in the case of 
white iron formed by chromium or 
manganese, there was an absence of the 
slag. The whiteness produced by man- 
ganese or chromium was not so harm- 
ful as the whiteness produced by  sul- 
phur, for the simple reason that in one 
case they had the slag plus the iron, 
interspersed throughout the iron, and 
in the other they had not. It had been 
suggested that sulphur improved the 
wearing surface but it was doubtful 
whether the strength of the iron would 
not be less if a certain amount of com- 
bined carbon were produced by the 
sulphur than if produced by manganese. 
Hundreds of blast furnacemen would be 
very glad to believe that Mr. Levy was 
right in saying that sulphur was not 
more harmful than manganese or chro- 
He only hoped it would prove 
to be true. He could not agree with 
the view that high sulphur in the 
coke was more detrimental than high 
sulphur in the pig iron ore. Being in 
the ore it was already in the iron 
whereas in the coke the sulphur would 
not be given up until it reached the 
tuyeres. Being initially present in the 
iron the slag had to do the purification 
whereas in the coal one-half of the 
sulphur would be volatilized. 


mium. 
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A LARGE NORTON GRINDING 
MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustrations show 

what is probably one of the largest 

cylindrical grinding machines ever built, 


it having a capacity of 20 inches in 
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taper work, as it is very seldom called 
for on heavy work of this class and 
would add complications which are un- 
necessary, and undesirable. There is, 
however, an adjustment on the foot- 
stock to correct the alignment of cen- 
ters in case of wear. The grinding 

















Fic. 1—20 x 192-IncnH PLAIN 


diameter and 192 inches between cen- 
ters, while the base is 30 feet long. 
The 20-inch machine is built in eight 
sizes, taking in from 96 inches to 264 
inches between centers, with variations 
of 24 inches between each size. In the 
largest machine the base is 42 feet 
long. 

The details of construction are simi- 
lar to the regular sizes of the Norton 
machine, and this particular line has 
been designed for grinding long and 
heavy shafts for stationary engines, 
marine work, heavy spindles and other 
work of a similar nature. Permanent 
adjustable wedges are used for secur- 
ing and maintaining perfect alignment 
of the beds. The base is unusually 
heavy, the ways are wide and the oil- 


Norton GRINDING MACHINE. 


wheel is furnished in widths varying 
from 2 to 4 inches by 24 inches diam- 
eter, and the machine will utilize 20 
horsepower on the heaviest work. 

Fig. 1 shows the machine as it ap- 
pears in service in one of the largest 
engine works in this country. A large 
engine shaft has just been ground and 
the photograph shows how this ap- 
peared in the machine when finished. 
This shaft weighs 8,000 pounds, is 13% 
feet in length, 17 inches diameter at the 
center, the diameters towards the ends 
being 15 inches, 14 inches and 13% inches 
respectively. One _ thirty-second inch 
of material was removed from the 
diameters with the grinding wheel. The 
limit allowed on all diameters was 
0.001 inch. 

















Fic. 2—Front or 20x 192-INcu PrLatin Norton GRINDER. 
SHAFT 


17-INcH 


ing rolls are placed nearer together 
than is usual in order to insure long life 
accuracy. The _ photo- 


driven by 


and continued 
graph shows the 
overhead work, but it is also supplied 
electric motor 


machine 


with a_ self-contained 
drive if desired. It weighs complete 
about 15 tons. 


There is no provision for grinding 


13-Foor 5'4-INcH x 
IN MACHINE. 


The grinding time was six hours, 
including time required for measuring 
the various diameters. The entire time 
required for setting up the machine, 
putting the shaft on centers, grinding 
the shaft and taking the shaft out of 
the machine, was eight hours. This 
machine was built by the Norton 
Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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AUTOMATIC DOUBLE 
SLIDE PRESS. 


In the accompanying illustrations are 


“BLISS” 


shown two views of an automatic 
double slide press recently designed and 
built by the E. W. Bliss Co., 8 Adams 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The press was 
designed to produce rapidly and accur- 
ately from stock small sheet 
steel and sheet brass articles, the man- 
ufacture of which requires a series of 


The machine produces 180 


ribbon 


operations, 
finished blanks per minute requiring a 
total of 1,440 operations per minute. 
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the conventional positive press clutch is 
used, due to the fact that presses so 
equipped stop on the top center while 
the feed is at its highest speed and 
must necessarily stop and start with a 
certain amount of shock which has a 
tendency to strain the feed mechanism. 
In cases where ribbon stock is being 
fed this also causes some slip of the 
ribbon with a consequent irregularity 
in feeding. 

The top and bottom 
tions are each independently adjustable, 
enabling the changing of the timing of 
In this way the press 


toggle connec- 


the operations, 
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and replaced any number of times with- 
out the slightest danger of shearing the 
most delicate dies. 

The stock being in 
strips of suitable width is 
feeding medium and in this way a very 
attained. The 
to right the 
is controlled 


ribbons or 
used as a 


used 


speed is 
left 


press 


high rate of 
stock passing from 
entire width of the 
by a set of rolls on each side of the 
press. 

In the case of work requiring drawing 
operations, the drawing is done previ- 
ous to the blank being taken out of the 
allowing the metal to 


ribbon, thus 
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Fic. 1—FRont View oF Biiss AuToMATIC DoUueLE SLIDE PREss. 


The press performs eight operations at 
stroke of the slide (after the 
seven strokes) a finished blank 
being each stroke. 

The elimination of all intermediate 
handlings, the saving in labor and shop 
and the absence of any 
to the of the operator 
are special features of this press. The 


top and bottom slides are operated by 


each 
first 
produced .at 


room, entire 


danger hands 


toggles driven by one shaft, the opera- 


tion of this shaft being controlled by 
a friction clutch, by which means the 
press at any point of the stroke is 
always under the instant control of 
the operator. Another additional ad- 
vantage of this type of clutch is the 


fact that the press can be stopped or 
started while the feed is on its point 
of dwell. the case where 


This is not 


may be adjusted so that either the top 
or bottom slide may 
first and then dwell 
slide continuing performs 
tion, the movement of the 
relation other depending 
the nature of the operation to be per- 


its stroke 
the 
the 


slides in 


finish 
until other 
opera- 
on 


to each 


formed. 


The feed is actuated by a 6-point 
Geneva stop motion which feeds 120 
degrees and provides an ideal motion 


for a feed of this class. There is pro- 
vided for the stock a reel with a fric- 
tion hold-back, and for the scrap a reel 
with a 


uniform 


with geared drive arranged 


compensating device, insuring 
tension on the stock, regardless of the 
of The dies 


are each in a separate and independent 


amount scrap on the reel. 


sub-press and can readily be removed 


Fic. 2—REAR AND SIDE VIEW, SHOWING FEED AND STOCK REEL. 
contract in every direction. To  pro- 
vide for this contraction and the con- 


sequent change in centers, the dies are 
arranged in the independent sub-presses 
which permit of adjusting the distance 
between the of dies, to match 
the distorted spacings due to the draw- 
ing operations, The blank being cut out 
of the ribbon after the drawing opera- 

back into the 
carried along to 


centers 


tions, is again forced 
scrap by which it is 
operations. 
feed very accurate 


to 


subsequent 

With 
work can be 
the fact that the work is always under 
absolute and instant control, the. press 
can be operated at from three to four 
times the when the 
blank is by 
step by a finger or carry feed. 


this ribbon 


produced and owing 


speed possible 


loose and advanced step 
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A NEW FERRACUTE ROLLING 
MILL. 

The Ferracute Machine Co. of 

Bridgeton, N. J., has recently built the 

rolling mill, shown in Fig. 1, for a for- 


eign government. This machine was 
designed by Oberlin Smith, the presi- 
dent and mechanical engineer of the 
company. In general appearance and 
construction it is not unlike other ma- 
chines of its class but contains sev- 
eral new features. As the illustration 
shows, it is motor driven, a General 
Electric 50-horsepower 220-volt motor 
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accuracy in rolling 
strips of metal for coinage purposes. 
The roll is adjusted by wedges, which 
are moved in and out by a screw con- 


extreme necessary 


nected by a train of gears to the dial- 
These dials are worthy of men- 
as they indicate the distance be- 
upper and lower rolls and con- 
sequently the thickness of the rolled 
The dial at the left reads to 


crank, 
tion 
tween 


strip. 


0.01 inch and the one at the right to 
0.0001 inch, one revolution of the crank 
moving the dial-hand at the left one notch 
words, 


or 0.01 inch, In other each 

















Fic. i—FERRACUTE ROLLING 
being used. The gearing ratio is 19.2, 
which gives 44 revolutions per minute 
for the rolls. 


The housings are bolted to a cast iron 


bed plate and carry phosphor-bronze 
boxes for the roll bearings. The rolls 
are made of a special metal of close 
texture and are 10 inches diameter, the 
distance between the roll housings be- 
ing 9 inches. The rolls are adapted 
for rolling strips of metal of this 
width and from zero to ™% inch thick. 


The upper roll is supported by four 
heavy springs at a tension considerably 
the of roll, 
which tension is regulated by the nuts 


in excess of weight the 
shown at the top of the roll housings. 
The this means kept tight 
against the upper bearing suface, elim- 
inating the film of oil that would other- 
wise be found between the roll and its 
would affect the 


roll is by 


bearing, and which 


Mitt For Corin’ STRIPS. 


one hundredth indicated on the left- 
hand dial is sub-divided into a hundred 
shown the right-hand dial. 


parts on 


For instance, if it is desired to roll a 
strip 0.2506 inch thick, the crank would 
the dial-hand at the 


pointed at 25 dial-crank 
I 


be turned until 
left 
at 6. 


The general design and finish of the 
mill is good, the gears and roller ends 


and the 


being protected by guards and_ the 
working parts being accessible. Its ex- 
treme length from right to left is 8 


feet 1 inch; the depth (front to back) 
is 6 feet 8 inches; the height is 7 feet 
9 inches. The total 
motor, is 25,000 pounds. 


weight, including 


Gross earnings of the railroads of 
the United, States decreased $139,000,- 
000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908. 
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NEW MAGNESITE SUPPLY FOR 
THE AMERICAN REFRAC- 
TORIES CO. 

The increased importance of mag- 
nesite in the manufacture of basic open- 
steel, both with regard to its 
making up and in patching the 
or hearth, and to its more ex- 
use in the form of bricks, has 
caused the steel manufacturers of the 
United States to realize that up to this 
time they have been dependent on one 
source of supply, namely, the magnesite 
kartell of Vienna, Austria, 


hearth 
use in 
bottom 
tended 


or trust, 














DIALS FOR FERRACUTE 


MILL. 


Fic. 


2—SPACING 
ROLLING 


which combination was formed in 1903, 
embracing the largest magnesite manu- 
facturers of Austria and Hungary. 
This kartell trust* sells its entire 
output to the German firm of Colbenz, 
which in turn sells to its agents in the 
United States, supply the steel 
trade. 


or 


who 


The producing capacity of the mag- 
nesite manufacturers of Europe has not 
kept up to the demands of this country 
and Europe, and this was clearly shown 
by the magnesite shortage of 1907. Ow- 
ing also to the fact that both in Ger- 
many and the United States, the steel 
increasing their 
consumption of magnesite per ton of 
steel made, the question of being able 
to supply the demand is a serious ques- 
tion for the steel works of the world. 
Added to this the increase in the num- 
ber of open-hearth furnaces, now being 


manufacturers are 
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built and completed is very large, and 
furthermore the consumption of mag- 
nesite per ton of steel will increase as 
the pig iron becomes poorer due to 
leaner ores. The increased demands for 
magnesite is best shown by figures show- 
ing the increased production in the past 
five years. 

In 1902 the magnesite works of Aus- 
tria and Hungary 100,000 


gross tons, and five years later, or in 1907, 


produced 


the production was 150,000 gross tons, 
an increase of 50 per cent in five years. 
With the continued supplanting of the 
Bessemer process by the basic open- 
hearth process, the increase for the next 
five years should double that of the 
past five years. 

The American Refractories Co., of 
Chicago, has had experts for the past 
two years going all over Austria and 
Hungary looking for magnesite, with 
the result that one of the largest and 
best deposits of magnesite in those 
countries has been discovered. This 
enormous deposit lies in the Millstatt 
Alps, near Radenthein, in the Karen- 
thian mountains, and is only about 128 
miles from Trieste, the Austrian sea 
port, from which shipments are made 
to the United States, England and oth- 
er parts of the world. 

Directors of the American Refractories 
Co. associated with German and Aus- 
trian capital, organized at Millstatt on 
Aug. 25, 1908, the Austro-American 
Magnesite Co., of Radenthein, Austria, 
and a large works is now in the course 
of construction at that place. They 
will begin with a capacity of 40,000 tons 
of dead burned magnesite per year and 
the works will be so laid out, that its 
output can be increased to over 100,000 
tons per year, the plant being arranged 
in units of 20,000 tons yearly capacity. 

The magnesite deposit lies back in 
the mountains near the works and will 
be connected by a large aerial cable rail- 
way, which will have a carrying capacity 
of over 250,000 tons per year. The 
magnesite quarries are so large and 
open, that they can be worked very 
economically both winter and summer, 
and because of an almost entire ab- 
sence of foreign impurities, little if any 
assorting at the quarries will be neces- 
sary. The works as laid out, will be 
very complete, and the calcining house 
will be equipped with the most up-to- 
date calcining kilns fired by producer 
gas. The crushing, screening and clean- 
ing buildings will all be run by electrical 
power, and the introduction of electrical 
separators with the gas fired kilns, in- 
sures for the magnesite a well burned 
and uniform quality. 

Before all negotiations were closed a 
practical test was made of this material 
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on a large scale, by the calcining of 10 
carloads of magnesite in a direct fired 
magnesite calcining kiln, and the mag- 
nesite so calcined was tested in differ- 
ent works of Germany and the United 
States, with most successful results 
showing large economies per ton of 
steel made. Part of this calcined mag- 
nesite was manufactured into magnesite 
bricks, by the American’ Refractories 
Co. at its Joliet, Ill., works, and the 
Stahlwerke Actiengesellschaft, of Ger- 
many, at its Hamburg works, and bricks 
manufactured at both plants from this 
magnesite, in tests, were quite as good 
as any bricks now manufactured in 
this country or Europe. 

The visible extent of the open quar- 
ries, with the ravines cutting them, in 
addition to the development work that 
has been done, shows by actual meas- 
urement that this deposit has at least 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons of raw 
magnesite of first class quality. Such a 
deposit insures a large supply of mag- 
nesite for many years to come, and 
warrants the erection of a works of 
such a large capacity. 

The principal demands for an _ ideal 
dead burned magnesite for use in the 
open-hearth practice of the steel world 
are, according to United States and 
European practice: 

1. The right percentage of magnesia 
(MgO); 2, absence of large quanti- 
ties of lime (CaO); 3, very low content 
of alumina (Al:0O3;); 4, moderate con- 
tent of silic acid (SiO:); 5, proper 
content of oxide of iron (Fe.O:), not 
too high and not too low. 

A general average analysis compiled 
from over 100 analyses of this magnes- 
ite taken from all parts of this deposit, 
show it to be ideal for use in open- 
hearth steel practice, and owing to the 
enormous tonnage of this deposit, its 
quality will undoubtedly hold up for the 
next 50 years, before deteriorating in 
quality. The average analysis of dead 
burned magnesite as mentioned above 


is as follows.: 


SEAS oo eak Vewaa ete sae 89.12 
Ee Cee ee rn eee eee ae 2.95 
1 SE RE ROS De eee eer 0.47 
A FES oe ree 1.08 
ree ey ee rare ie 5.20 
Ss | Se eb -oS eke ke eee wees 0.81 


The plans have all been completed and 
work is now being rushed on the quar- 
ries, aerial cableway and the works. 
The plant will be running by August, 
1909, which will permit of shipments 
to the United States in September of 
that year. This Austro-American Mag- 
nesite Co. will be represented in Amer- 
ica by the American Refractories Co., 
Commercial National Bank. building, 
Chicago, which will have charge of the 
sales of the output, 


———— RT 
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In the development of this project 
the American Refractories Co, has been 
represented in Europe by E. M. Allen, 
vice president and general manager. 


GALVANIZED STEEL GRILLAGE 
BEAMS. 

The receivers of Milliken Bros., Inc., 
11 Broadway, New York, have recently 
made extensive experiments in connec- 
tion with the protection from oxidation 
of steel grillage beams used in _ build- 
ing construction. As there is always 
more or less water present in buildings 
where grillage beams are used, these 
may be destroyed by oxidation, unless 
they are absolutely protected. As the 
beams are not usually exposed to view 
and cannot be examined, oxidation can- 
not be detected after the building is 
erected. If this oxidation is serious, the 
life of the entire building may easily be 
endangered, since the stability of the 
structure depends upon the condition 
of the grillage material. Coating the 
beams with paint, asphalt or tar, it is 
stated, does not give a protection that 
can be absolutely relied on for any 
length of time, on account of certain 
disadvantages inherent in these coat- 
ings. Milliken 3ros. have  experi- 
mented with grillage beams galvanized 
by the hot process after all the shop 
work has been completed. It has been 
demonstrated that concrete will adhere 
to the galvanized beams as firmly as to 
unpainted beams, which are largely used 
for grillage work and much better than 
to painted beams. The advantage of 
galvanizing is that it entirely coats the 
steel beams with a zinc coating, which 
will resist the action of the water, 
and, therefore, protect the steel. The 
expense connected with the galvanizing 
is stated to be small when compared 
to the benefits derived. 


Wheel Makers Organize.—The As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Chilled 
Car Wheels was incorporated in IIli- 
nois by E. F. Carry, W\ G. Pearce 
and C. F. Kopf. As indicated by the 
incorporators, officers of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. and the 
Griffin Wheel Co., this is a general 
association of manufacturers of car 
wheels which will be analagous to the 
master car builders’ organization 
among car builders. The association 
purposes to consider all matters af- 
fecting the product with which it is 
concerned with a view to obtaining a 
desirable uniformity and to act as a 
medium fir the consideration of mat- 
ters incident to the use of its product 
and specifications established for it 


by car builders, 
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Drop Shakes Out Small Holdings. 


The recession of the 


week has had a tendency to reduce the 


prices past 


exaggerated financial and commercial 


notions which have been prevalent the 
past two weeks. Real improvement in 
the stock market is now as plainly vis- 
Last 
week’s markets, however, will be re- 


ible as in the field of industry. 


garded as having passed through a 


critical stage. 


Monday’s opening was_ irregular, 
several stocks advancing to the high- 
est of the year, and at the same time 
markets 


were disturbed by the unsettled polit- 


others declined. European 


ical conditions in Germany. Tuesday 
of stocks was confined 
Wheat 
advanced to the highest price on the 


the movement 
to a narrow range of prices. 
crop. Financial panic was threatened 
in China, and several Pekin banks sus- 
account of A lively 


pended on runs. 


reaction Wednesday caused the mar- 
ket to close weak at the lowest prices. 
The the 
nounced that Dec. 4 subscriptions will 


secretary of treasury an- 


be received for $30,000,000 Panama 
Canal 2 per cent bonds. Philadelphia 
sold $3,500,000 30-year 414 per cent 
bonds at 103.583. Prices opened 


Thursday lower, took on strength in 


the afternoon, but closed weak and 
lower. A Japanese $10,000,000 5 per 
cent loan was over-subscribed in Lon- 


don five times at 97. Friday the mar 


ket was more active, and at one time 
prices broke, but then followed a 
rally and strong close. Saturday’s 
market was dull, closing lower all 
around. 

Throughout the week there was no 
special feature to the money market, 
loans averaging about 134 per cent, 
being made between 1% and 2 per 
cent. Offerings of time money in- 


same time that the de- 
mand The 
railway bulletin showed an increase in 
idle cars of 9,442, but at the same time, 
12,875 cars were returned from repair 


creased at the 


decreased. fortnightly 


gain on 
Com- 


the 


shops, thus showing a _ net 
Nov. 11 of 3,433 cars in service. 
for the 
United States were 252, 


264 the preceding week, and 321 the 


mercial failures week in 


compared with 


corresponding week a year ago. 

The reserve the New 
York clearing house banks decreased 
$612,325 last week, and the total sur- 
plus now stands at $30,893,125, 
compared with a deficit for the cor- 


surplus of 


which 


responding week last year of $54 103,- 


600, The actual conditions of clear- 


ing house banks showed loans increas- 
ed $7,782,300, deposits increased $14,- 
302,000, and the percentage of reserve 
27.30, no change. Non-member banks 
and trust companies showed loans in- 
creased $5,394,900; net deposits in- 
creased $7,391,900, and the percentage 
of reserve 32.2, increase of 0.1. 
Shares were sold during the week to 


an 


Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 
2634, a net loss of %4; Calumet & 
Arizona closed 119, a net loss of 6%; 
Calumet & Hecla closed 675, a net loss 
of 15; North Butte Mining closed 85%, 
a net loss of 2%; Quincy Mining 
closed 961%, a net loss of 2%. 

Financial Notes. 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. has 



































the number of 6,004,900, compared declared the quarterly dividend of $1 
THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 

‘Closing! c, | eterss | Stock wre 

| x2@°;.| in Week| Ann M't'g | Outetandin Last (Date Last 

|Nov. 21) 7 8 Basis | peclared |Div. Pay. 

| | | 
Allis-Chalmers............ 14% | —% | Sept. 8 | 19,890,000 |  __..-... og a alacs le tia 
site Sane OS eee 48% + i " : 26.100,000 Tcum | 1% Q Feb., 1004 
American Can............ | 8% — % | ‘eb. 8 | GeRBBBO | fevcdescccnes TTT Ty TTe 
ea eee 74 —H% | 41,233,300 | Tcoum | 1% z Oct., 1908 
Am, Car & Foundry..... 45% —1% June 25 80,000,000 % Q. Oct., 1 
Am. Car & Fdy. pr...... 107 ; | g0.000,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q, Oct., 1 
American Loc............ 54% —2 Oct. 20 | 25,000,000 | 1% Q. Aug., 1 
American Loc, pr......... 109 -1 | 95000,000 | 7cum| 1% Q. Oct, 1908 
American Ship ..........- 57% —2% Oct. 14 | 7.600.000 1Q. June, 1 
American Ship pr.... 105 +1% | 7,900,009 | 7m. ca! 1% Q. Oct., 1 
Am, Steel Foundries. pr. 10 + Oct. 6 | 380OOO 1. ~. deasessdpnvante secceesaee 
Am. Steel Foundries(new 40 + & 14,247,400 | 6cum | 2 Aug., i904 
Barney & Smith.......... 40 Bees June 2 2.000,000 | 4 1Q. Sept., 1007 
Barney & Smith pr...... 110 es te 2.500 009 | 8cum | 2qQ. June, 1908 
Bethlehem Sreel.......... 24% | —2% April 7 vk” Vv" Se ee Core ry vopadeh ce 
Bethlehem Steel pr....... 54 —2% 14:908.000 | 7n,c.| % 9. Feb., id6f 
Cambria Steel............ 38 %4 — % | Marchi7 45,000.000* | 6 14S, A. |Aug., 4 
Cambria Iron............. 47 +% | 8,468,000* | 4 28. A, Sept., 1 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.) 28 —1% Feb. 17 6,145,800 | 4 1Q. Oct., 1907 
Colorado Fuel............ 38% —1% Oct. 19 84 235,500 | 3% April, 192 
Crucible Steel............ 8% | —% Oct. 21 eae tee | 2 esesccoaene tienes**aee: 
Crucible Steel pr...... o-| 524 | —¥H% 24,486,500 | 7cum)| 1 -» 1907 
Empire Steel............ oe oe ee Feb. 26 1,254,770 egegcoge sve ao eweesess 
Empire Steel pr.......... 50 «| «43 2°500,000 | 6cum |"$'8. A.“ |July, “i968 
FAS Be TAGSD.« 0c cccrscces 100 2B Feb. 18 1,000,000 1% 8: Nov., 1908 
Fay & Egan pr........... | ey Sree 1,000 009 | 7 cum ~) i Nov., 1908 
General Electric......... 153% —3\% May 12 65,167,000 | 2Q. Oct., 1908 
Harbison-Walker......... 17% +3% Jan. 20 18,000 000 | 04 \Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr.. he Se 9.6°0,000 | 6cum 1% Q Oct. 1s 
Internationa] Pump..... 31% = June 2 17,787.3800 | 1 April, 1 
International Pomp pr.... £0 | ..... 13,835,000 | 6cum | 1%Q. Nov., 1908 
Lackawanna Steel.,...... 51 +] March 11 84,971.400 b oceaet teens parece diner 
Lake Sup. Corp...... astel- OS 14 Oct. 7 40,000,000 ours tae 
New York Air Brake..... 88 15 June 18 8.012,500 | 8 | 2Q. Oct., 1 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... FS eee Feb. 5 8,500 000 | 6 1% Dec., 1908 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr...;100 | ..... 2,000,000 | 6cum | 1% Nov., 1908 
Otis Elevator Co.,....... 39 +1 March 16 6.156,600 |1%8. A. |April, 1908 
Otis Blovator Oo. PP... ma | +4 ‘a 15.440.800 6n.c.|1%Q ct., 
Penn. Steel......... ion aah Ca ay O.ceeee. 1... ... . “}ésssaiasaecsinan’ osckgube 
Penn.Steel pr........ ...| 104% | ..... 16,500000 | 7.¢.| 8%8. A. |Nov., 1908 
Pittsburg Coal Co........| 13% + % Feb. 10 28,853.400 | PER rpm rs F ov., 1 
Pittsburg Coal Co. pr....| 47% | +14 27,080,800 | 7° 1% April, 1 
Pressed Steel Car...... .| g8% —1% Feb. 19 12,500,000 | 8 Aug., 1 
Pressed Steel Car pr......| 98% | — % | | 32,500,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. Nov., 1 
eo TEE IEE Ae 173 piles Nov. 11 | 100 000,000 2 2 Nov., 1 
Railway Stl. Spring...... 43% — % March 5 18,500,000 ; 28. A. Oct., 1908 
Railway 811 Spring pr...) 100% + \% 13,500,000 | Tcum)| 1% Q. Bept., 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel .:...... 27 “—1% Oct. 21 See | 3. Te beeeeeed sceoas*taas 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr. ..| &7 2 20,416,900 | 7cum/ 1% Q April, } 
Sloss-Sheffield ............ | 77% a—4 March 11 10,000,000 | ec., 1908 
Sloss-Sheffield pr......... 109% ee | 6700000 | 72-0 /1%Q. |Sept., 1908 
U.8. Pipe & Fdy......... 26% —1% June 2 | 12,500,000 | 4 19. Dec., 1 
U. 8S. Pipe & Fdy pr... .| 75 -1 | 125§00,000 | 7n.0.| 1 , Sept., 1908 
WB: Sit iies sce. e. dbs. 55% —2% | April 20 | 508,802,500 | 2n.c.| %Q. Dec., 1908 
U, 8. BOG0E BE. os cccccccses 112% -1% 360,281,100 7cum | 1% QqQ. Nov., 1908 
| aeeoepepeen 102% — % | 463,798,000 | & Gas: > estes eevake 
Va Iron, Coal & Coke...) 67% t+ Nov. 17 | 9.078480 | — = |eseseseeececiereseeeesses 
Westinghouse Elec....... G2% +] June 24 23 933.200 | 10 2% Cot., 1 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 108% —1% Oct. é 14,000,000* 2% Oct., 1 

Par value of shares, $100, except those starred (*), $50 

with 8,437,600 the preceding week, and per share, payable Dec. 21; General 
2,494,156 the corresponding week last Electric Co. the regular quarterly 
year. Bonds, exclusive of government dividend of $2 a share, payable Jan. 15; 


bonds, were sold to the amount of 

$28,938,000, compared with $36,490,000 

the preceding week and $16,064,000 the 

corresponding week last year. 
Copper Stocks. 

New York.—Amalgamated 


closed 8234, 


Copper 


a net loss of 3%, 


North Butte Mining Co., the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1, payable Dec. 
19: Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., a 
quarterly dividend of $5 a share, pay- 
able Dec. 19; National Lead Co., the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on common stock, payable Jan. 1. 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

The Pacific Yacht & Engine Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital by A. Brett Reed, 
John Wilson and C. H. Markey. 

The Western Gas Engine & Machine 
Works, Seattle, Wash., with a capital 
of $24,000, has been incorporated by 
J. W. Sapp, C. J. Johnson and A. O. 
Johnson. 

The Brighton Boat & Supplies Co., 
Menasha, Wis., has been incorporated 
by John A. Olmstead, L. H. Moore 
and K. B. Olmstead, with $5,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The Calhoun 
ton, Ala., has been incorporated with 
capital of $20,000. Those 
interested are: R. H. Elliott, J. W. 
Stillwell and J. J. Farmer. 

The Central Stove & Foundry Co., 
Anderson, Ind., has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital. David C. Brown, 
Daniel D. Mustard and John C. Fish 
are the incorporators. 


Foundry Co., Annis- 


a paid-up 


The Kansas City Pressed Steel 
Radiator Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been incorporated with $75.000 cap 
ital stock by James Muir, Paul F. 


Covington, Hal C. Brent and others 


The Eagle Metallic Packng Co., 


Cleveland, with $5,000 capita', has 
been granted a certificate of incor- 
poration. J. Newman, M. D. McTighe, 
A. L. Dietz and J. E. Bamberger are 
the incorporators. 

The Balance Pressure Rotary En- 


gine Co., Buffalo, has been granted a 
charter with $50,000 capital stock. 
The directors are: William M. Hoff- 
man, Bertram Hoffman and Edward 
A. Piall, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Keystone Tube Works, Inc.. 
Wilmington, Del., with $200,000 cap- 
ital stock, has been chartered by 


ittsburg: Charles 


Israel W. Bollings, 
; Wilming 


G. Guyer and S. 
ton, Del. 

The Western Fence & Wire Goods 
Cincinnati, capitalized at $10,000. 
John F. 


(p.. 
has these incorporators: 
Mehlhope, Warner E. Madduf, Charles 
P; F Herold P. Worcester 
Karl Hilckmann. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Pneumatic Nuc Machine Co., Cleve- 
land, incorporated by John Boma, W. 
H. H. Mather, Victor L, Waechter 
and R. B. Washburn and C. E. Bul- 
lock. The capital stock is $25,000. 

M. A. Ryan, Astoria, N. Y., 

been chartered to manufacture 
and deal in machinery and appliances 
$5,000. The incorporators are 


ranke, and 


Inc., 


has 


with 


Matthew A. 
toria, -N... Y.;. Bdward 
Island City, N. Y., 


avenue, 


Ryan, 923 Boulevard, As 
Brophy, Long 
Erskine R. 
New York 


and 
Fisher, Amsterdam 
City. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Doe Battery & Mfg. Co., Kent, O., 
with M. J. Hubbell, E. A. Cannon, W. 
T. Hart, J. F. Babcock, Walter S. 
Doe and F. D. Pitkin as the incorpor- 
ators. The capital stock is $25,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to the Bell Coal & Iron Co., 
Cincinnati, which is capitalized at $25,- 
000. D. E. Richards, R. E. Field, A. 
H. Richards, G. S. 
E. McNerney are the incorporators. 

A charter 
Mig. 


to manufacture 


Longstreet and L. 


has 
Co., 

hardware 

$425,000. 


been granted to the 
Newcastle, N. Y., 
specialties, 


The in- 


Schatz 


with a capital of 


corporators are Adolph Schatz, John 
William Schatz, Donald Mackay, 2d, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

The Galamba Iron & Metal Co. 


Webb City, Mo., has been incorpo 

ated to deal in scrap iron and metals. 
The company is capitalized at $5,000, 
and has these incorporators:. A. Ga 
lamba, Jennie Galamba, Ben Sonken 
and E. Sonken. 

With $20,000 capital stock, the Au- 
Co., Columbus, O., 
has been granted a Those 
interested in the new corporation are: 
Ferd Schueler, Henry D. Swaller, 
Adam Rickenbacher, Boston Medbery, 
C. W. Drake. 

The Twentieth Century 
Wrench Co., Lancaster, O., 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. 
G. M. Gealy, James Henderson, F. P. 
Barr, J. C. Dallow and L. G. Sillbaugh 


are the incorporators. 


tomatic Gage Mfg. 
charter. 


Pipe 


has been 


The Taunton Sheffield Plate Co., 
Taunton, Mass., has been chartered 
by Mary A. Carroll, president, and 
Thomas P. Carroll, treasurer and 


Cohassett street, 
manufacture and 
$10,000 capital 


both of 78 
Mass., to 
with 


clerk, 
Taunton, 
sell metal 
stock. 

The Rapids Metal Co. 
filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital of $5,000, to and sell 
babbit and composition type metal and 
like products. The stockholders of 
the company are George W. Miller 
and Eva Smith Walker, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., and F. K. Kramer, of Wyo- 
ming, Mich. 

The Jamestown Shoe 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
corporated to manufacture boot, shoe 


ware, 
has 


Grand 


make 


Machinery 


has been in- 


and leather machinery, 
of $10,000. The incorporators 
Arthur H. Hitchcock and 
Jamestown, N. Y 
Rohn, 


with a capital 
are 
James E. 
Wil- 


Box 91, Frewsburg, 


Toscan, . and 


liam H. 


N. Y. 

The Norfolk Wire & Iron Works, 
Norfolk, Va., structural iron, has 
filed application for a charter with 
$10,000 capital stock. The officers 
are: J. A. Kraen, president; S. Ta- 
vis, vice president; A, LeB. Ribble. 
secretary and treasurer. This cor- 


poration succeeds a_ partnership for 
existence. 


Motor Co.. 


to manufacture 


some time in 
The Cameron 
York ‘City, 


engines, 


New 
motors, 
machinery, with 
$150,000 capital stock, has filed appli- 


cars, etc., 
through Eugene 
D. Alexander, New Br Rob- 
ert R. Logan, 2 Wall street, New 
York City, and Frederick Hildebrandt, 


cation for a charter 


ighton: 


Tompkinsville, N. Y. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Eastern Iron Ore Co., of Rahway, N 
J., to manufacture iron, steel, coke, 


and to do business as a 
$125,000 
The incorporators are F. Q. 
1628 avenue; Fred 
Knowlton, 527 East 147th street; P. K. 
Stauff, 231 Broadway, all of New York. 
The Post Motor Co., New York 


City, has filed articles of incorporation 


COppEer, <tCc., 


machinist, etc. with capita! 
stock. 


Dean, Amsterdam 


to manufacture engines, ma- 
chines, etc., with $30,000 capital stock. 
The incorporators are: George W. 
Post Jr., Bronxville, N. Y.; John N. 
Blair, 27 Washington square, New 
York; Louis F. Staar, 471 Ocean ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Automatic Switch & Scale Co., 
Boston, Mass., 
and 


motors, 


has been chartered to 
cell 
ways, switches and scales, with a cap- 
ital of $50,000. The officers of the 
company are: President, Frank Negro. 
659 East Boston; 
treasurer, Walte: L. Clark, 9 Howard 
Melrose, Mass.. and clerk, 
Faulkner, 1024 Common- 
wealth avenue, Boston, Mass. 


manufacture overhead tram- 


Saratoga street, 
avenue, 
George M. 


New Constructicn:— 
Metal 


one 


Co:. Buf 
falo, is building a brick ad 
dition to its foundry to cost $12,000 


Ware 


story 


The Republic 


The Empire Foundry, Oakland, Cal., 


which recently disposed of its lease 
on its old location to the Western 
Pacific railroad, is having plans pre- 


pared for a new foundry building, into 
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which it will convert the flour mill 
property on Third street. The foun- 
dry company, after the remodeling is 
completed, will rent space in it to a 
pattern making firm for a machine 
shop. 

The Wheeling Corrugating Co. is 
erecting at its Laughlin plant a steel 
warehouse, the contract being held 
by the Riverside Bridge Co. 

The Lebanon Valley Iron Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa., is hurrying to completion 
the construction work on its pro- 
posed 16-inch rolling mill at the He- 
bron plant. 

The Republic Stove Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has let the contract for a 
two-story brick addition to its fac- 
tory buildingss to Webster & New- 
man. 

The Sumner Iron Works, Everett, 
Wash., has begun improvements that 
will increase the capacity of the plant 
and require the employment of at 
least 50 more men. 

The Champion Machine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has purchased for $5,769 
a frontage of 144 feer on Forest Park 
boulevard, upon which the company 
will make extensive improvements. 

The Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., beside using extensively 
the new molding shop erected last 
summer, is planning to spend be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000 in further 
equipment of its plant. 

The Allyne Brass Foundry Co. of 
Michigan, Detroit, 
additions the company is planning to 


advises that the 


make will be for foundry purposes 
only, and at the present time it will 
not need any new equipment. 

The Erie. City Iron Works, Hous 
ton, Tex., has purchased for $9,000 
the property fronting 250 feet on 
Richey street, upon which it is pro- 
posed to erect a warehouse, 150 x 150 
feet, of brick and concrete construc- 
tion. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie rail 
road has completed plans for a new 
round house and shops to be con- 
structed at Brewster, O., the work to 
commence about the first of the year. 
The repair shops will be able to care 
for the road’s car equipment. 

Swift & Co. are excavating for the 
foundations for a new machine shop 
and car repairing works at the plant 
in Omaha, Neb. 


’ 


The new plant will 
be of brick construction. The com- 
pany plans to do its own repairing 
of cars owned and operated by it out 
of Omaha. 

The Salt Lake Hardware Co. of 
Salt Lake City is proceeding rapidly 
with the construction of its new ware- 
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house at the east end of the viaduct 
on Third West street, the foundation 
and first floor being now completed. 
The building will be a five-story brick 
and concrete structure, 165 x 286 feet, 
and will be then one of the finest 
warehouses in the entire intermoun- 
tain country. The building will con- 
tain about six acres of floor space. 
Eight carloads of 
be loaded and unloaded at the same 


merchandise cain 


time. 

George F. Motter & Sons, York, 
Pa.,- boiler and engine builders, are 
converting into a modern machine 
shop the plant formerly occupied by 
the Edison Electric Light Co. They 
will operate the machine shop in con- 
nection with the boiler and engine 
building plant adjoining 

The Milwaukee Woven Wire Works, 
Milwaukee, Wys., respecting 
rebuilding portions of its plant dam- 
aged recently by fire that it will re- 
build and will put up a three-story 
brick building, 102 x 120 feet, of mill 
replace some 


advises 


construction, and will 
of its old machines with the most 
modern machinery. 

The construction of the 
for the use of the Union Iron Works, 
Houston, Tex., has been begun. The 
building will be in two sections, one 
portion 50 x 75 feet, one-story, for 
other 


building 


warehouse purposes, and the 


50 x 50, two stories, for offices. The 


building, which will cost between 
$7,000 and $8,000, adjoins the old 
plant. 


The Springfield Wire Screen Co., 
Springfield, Ill., has been issued a per- 
mit for a concrete structure one- 
story, 36 x 157 feet, to replace the 
plant destroyed by fire some time 
ago. The heating plant will be lo- 
cated in a building independent of 
the manufacturing plant. Individual 
motor power will be used. 

The Ohio Metal Furnishing Co., in 
which a number of Canton, O., people 
are interested, has signed a contract 
with the Sebring brothers to locate a 
proposed plant at Sebring, O., with- 
in 90 days. Metal products will be 
a specialty of the new plant. The 
building of the works is in charge of 
R. I. Williams, of Canton, O. 

The Bass Foundry & Machine Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has taken up again 
the building of an addition to the 
Wallace street foundry plant project- 
ed a year ago but held up by the 
business depression. The new build- 
ing will be a continuation of the Wal 
lace street shops westward about 125 
feet, the same width and height of 


the present plant. It is expected that 


905 


the addition will be ready for equip- 
ment the middle of December. 

The Featherstone Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, has received com- 
proposed new 
plant at Ninety-fifth street and Cot- 
tage Grove avenue. The plant will 
include a one-story foundry building, 
130 x 360 feet, and a three-story pat- 
133 feet. 


The company plans improvements also 


pleted plans for its 


tern storage house, 75 x 


to its north side plant. 

The Red Bluff Iron Works, H. H. 
Hammer, proprietor, Red Bluff, Cal., 
advises that materials are being gath- 
ered on the site of the old foundry 
destroyed by fire to build a new con- 
crete building, 66 x 60 feet, fire proof 
throughout. All new equipment has 
been ordered, and it is expected that 
the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy by January, 1909. 

The Pennsylvania Forge Co., Phila- 
delphia, has just completed erecting 
a steel building to replace a portion 
of its plant at Bridesburg, Pa., seri- 
ously damaged by fire Sept. 3. The 
new building is considerably larger 
than the old structure. The company 
has placed orders for enlarging its 
hammer shop equipment and is con- 
templating additions to its machine 
shop. 

General Industrial Notes:— 

The Service Pump ‘Co., Canton, O., 
has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $125,000. 

The Latrobe Steel & Coupler Co., 
Chicago, advises that it is making ad- 
ditions to its plant, which will in- 
crease its output 50 per cent. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. now. has 
four of its seven open hearth and five 
of its 11 blast furnaces working and 
is employing 3,500 men. 

The Osborne High Pressure Joint 
& Valve Co., of Chicago, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $2,500 
to $50,000, and the number of its 
directors from three to five. 

The Evans-McDowell Machinery 
Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., advises that 
at present it will not do any build- 
ing or require any new equipment, 
as its plans are still in the formation 
stage. 

The plant of the Otis Elevator Co., 
at West street and Pierce alley, Pitts- 
burg, has been sold to an attorney. 
The purchase includes the foundry 
building, machinery and power plant. ° 

The Phoenix Gas Engine Co. St. 
Louis, Mo., advises respecting its re- 
cent incorporation with $5,000 capital 
stock, that the following officers have 
President, P. S. Kings- 


been chosen: 


Sean amenimmasiedeees aoe 
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land; vice president, George Kingsland, 
and secretary and treasurer, George T. 
Dougherty. The company will manu- 
facture and sell gas and gasoline en- 
gines. It will use what buildings it has, 
and for the present at least no new 
buildings will be erected. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has 
resumed work on its iron ore mines 
at Fierro, N. M., after having sus- 
pended operations for several months. 
About 100 men are now at work and 
others are being added. 

The Lee Foundry Co., Anniston, 
Ala., which was recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 by J. 
B. Lee and others, has purchased the 
Anniston stove works, and will at 
once put the plant in operation. 

The Reeves Engineering *Co., Mt. 
Vernon, O., shipped a_ three-cylinder 
50-horsepower engine to the Elmore 
Mfg. Co., Clyde, O. The Elmore com- 
pany, which manufactures autome 
biles, will use the engine in the fac- 
tory to supply power. 

The Lima Brake Shoe Co., 


O.. advises that the increased capi- 


Lima, 


talization recently noted is merely to 
give the company additional working 
capital. At the present time, it does 
not contemplate any additions or im- 
provements to its plant. 

The Oil City Boiler Works, Oil City, 
Pa., referring to its recently placed con- 
tract with a Pittsburg contractor for a 
steel structural building 180 x 355 feet 
which will be used for a new boiler 
shop, advises that it will buy considera- 
ble new machinery such as cranes and 
rolls for which orders have been 
placed. The company proposes to spend 
$100,000 in building and machinery. 

Quite a large installation of electric 
traveling Northern cranes has recently 
been completed in the plant of the Penn 
American Plate Glass Co., of Alexan- 
dria, Ind. There are five 3-motor cranes 
in all, four being of 65-foot span and 
one of 30-foot span. All the cranes 
were made and installed by the North- 
ern Engineering Works, Detroit. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, IIL, 
manufacturers of machinery and coal 
chutes, advise that they took out 
a license, recently noted, to operate 
in the state of Arkansas for the 
purpose of carrying out certain con- 
tracts with railroad companies for the 


erection of coaling stations. They 
do not intend to erect a plant 
in that territory, and they further 


advise that they have taken out a char- 
ter for the same purpose in Missouri. 
After six months of idleness, the 
plant of the Lake Superior Iron & 
Chemical Co. at Ashland, Wis., was re 
opened Nov. 19. The plant was to have 
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been opened on Oct. 15, but managers 
received orders from officials of the 
company to await the move contingent 
upon the results of the election. The 
company employes several hundred men 
in the manufacture of pig iron and by- 
products. Its 120 charcoal kilns were 
relighted last week. 

The Petroleum Iron Works Co., 
Sharon, Pa., announces that the ad- 
ditions at the present plant are prin- 


cipally for increased storage and 
erection capacity. It will require no 
additional power equipment and no 
machinery except some planers. 

The property of the Heindel Mfg. 
Co., bankrupt, was recently offered for 
public sale at Hanover, Pa., but later 
withdrawn for lack of satisfactory 
bidding. It includes a foundry, black- 
smith shop, machine shop and office 
building. The trustee decided to start 
the bidding at $85,000, but at that fig- 
ure there was no bidder. 

J. O. Brown has been given an op- 
tion on the Brown-Cochrane plant at 
Lorain, O., and is. arranging to fi 
nance the deal. The option is for 
$125,000 and extends to Dec. 1. Mr. 
Brown announces that he will re- 
organize the company, which will 
probably be known as the Brown En 
gine & Mfg. Co., 


tures among _ other 


which manufac- 
products, the 


Brown gas engine, which is his own 


invention, and a line of refrigerating 
machines, 

The William 
Mfg. Co. advises that it is building 
at Springfield, Ill, one of the most 


Fetzer Implement 


modern farm implement factories in 
the world, fire proof construction, 
roof of concrete tile over steel super- 
structure, and concrete floors. The 
building covers 70000 square feet of 
ground. The plant site includes six 
acres in Harvard park, the new in 
dustrial addition to the city of Spring- 
field. It is announced that it will 
have an output of 600 cars annually 
of grain drills and other farm ma 
chinery, and the company plans to 


conduct an extensive gray iron cast 


ing foundry. It will succeed the Fet- 
zer Co., of Middletown, O. 


Trade Notes:— 

The Ernst Wiener Co., 
specialties for all industries, announces 
that its Pittsburg office will in the 
future be located in the Union bank 
building, with John T. Cawley in 
charge. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New 
York City, announces tnat it is meet- 
ing with great success in the sale of 


railroad 


a metallic compound which it has just 
placed on the market under the name 
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of “Leak-No.” It is a chemical com- 
pound resembling powdered iron, and 
when mixed with water and applied 
like putty to defective iron and steel 
articles, the manufacturers declare, it 
metalizes and becomes a_ permanent 
part of the article to which it is ap- 
plied. In color it very much resem- 
bles iron when hard. The manufac- 
turers offer to refund the purchase 
price in case it fails to stop any ordin- 
ary leak in anything made of iron or 
steel against any pressure of oil, 
steam, gas, etc., and to stand any heat, 
chemicals, ete., that iron will stand. 
The manufacturers have issued a neat 
descriptive folder which can be had 
for the asking. 

John F. Allen, 370-372 Gerard ave- 
nue, New York City, manufacturer of 
riveting machines, reports recent sales 
of Allen riveters to the International 
Harvester Co., Springfield, O., and the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., Chicago. 

Fires :— 

The plant of the Webster City 
Webster City, 
Ia, was damaged to. the 
of about $1,000 Nov. 11. 


The foundry of the Gibbs Machinery 


Boiler & Engine Co., 
extent 


Co., Columbia, S. C., was seriously 
damaged Nov. 9, especially the ma- 
chinery. A large number of patterns 
were destroyed, and the loss will 
reach probably $5,000. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS, 

ICE HARVESTING MACHINERY.—A, L. 
Schultz & Son, Chicago, successors to Lem- 
ley & Schultz, have issued Special Catalog 
No. 10, in which is described the machinery 
made by them for cutting and_ storing ice. 
Various types of ice elevators and conveyors 
are shown, also a complete line of ice tools, 
ice chain and implements. 

PRESSED STEEL PANS, TOTE BOXES 
AND BARRELS.—The Kilbourne & Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., 
folder, illustrating a portion of its line of 


Columbus, O., is distributing a 


pressed steel pans, tote boxes and barrels for 
Shop, factory and foundry use. These are 
designed in a large number of types, and 
with varying capacities, adapting them to a 
large variety of services in plants where such 
articles are of use. 

STEEL FORGINGS.—The Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa., has just issued a new catalog 
of 137 4%x6%-inch pages, describing the 
various grades of tool steel manufactured by 
it, together with the Canpenter forged steel 
die blocks and discs and the Carpenter cruci- 
ble alloy steel castings and forgings for auto- 
mobile parts, tools, machine parts, rolls and 
trunnion balls, etc., in® addition to price lists 
and sizes. The catalog contains a_ great 
amount of useful information relating to 
steels, comprising weight of steel bars of vari- 
ous shapes, weight of discs, weight of sheets, 
tables of wire gages, metric conversion tables, 
thermometer scale tables, useful rules in men 
suration, hardening tempers and colors, ete. 
The book is handsomely printed in colors and 


well worthy of preservation. 








